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COUNT ZINZENDORF AND THE MORAVIANS. 


When the late Dr. Greenwood, the beloved pastor of 
King's Chapel, published in 1830 the collection of Psalms and 
Hymns for Christian Worship, still used by that church, he 
made us acquainted with certain hymns before unknown 
to most of us, bearing the title Moravian. Their deep in- 
wardness, their trustful, undogmatic piety, made them at 
once the favorites of our worshipping assemblies. I need 
but cite their initial verses: — 


“ Thou hidden love of God, whose height, 
Whose depth uofathomed, no man knows.” 


“ Oh, draw me, Father, after thee! 
So shal! I run, and never tire.” 
“Q Thou to whose all-searching sight 
The darkness shineth as the light.” 
“ Give to the winds thy fears, 
Hope and be undismayed.” 


“ My soul before Thee prostrate lies, 
To thee, her source, my spirit flies.” 


We welcomed these pieces as precious contributions to our 
stock of devotional poetry. We accepted the title Mo- 
ravian with no adequate understanding, I think, of the 
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import of that term. The geographical appellation taught 
us nothing as to the tenets, the principles, and discipline 
of the people so named. Of this sect and their leader, 
Count Zinzendorf, I now purpose to speak. 

The religionists whom we call Moravian are known 
among themselves as the “ United Brethren,” Unitas Fra- 
trum. Such a fraternity had existed in Bohemia from the 
days of John Huss, in the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, until 1627, when, amid the desolations of the Thirty 
Years’ War, in common with all non-Catholic churches it 
was, as an organization, forcibly abolished, though single 
families here and there still cherished in secret the old tra- 
dition. . 

The Moravian Brotherhood proper had an independent 
origin in the ministry of Christian David, a zealous evangel- 
ist, seceder from the Roman to the LutheranChurch. This 
man gathered a band of followers in Lusatia, and initiated 
in 1722 a settlement on one of the estates of Count Zinzen- 
dorf, then absent in Dresden, assigned to them by his 
steward with his written consent. The place was situated 
at the foot of the Hutberg, and was named Herrnhut, Lord’s- 
care. When the existence of this asylum became known, 
it attracted not only Protestant converts from Moravia, 
who were subject to persecution at home, but also the 
scattered remnants of the old Bohemian fellowship, and 
thus became the historic successor and continuator of that 
ancient Brotherhood, witness of a foiled reformation of the 
Church which antedated that of Luther by a hundred years. 

Hernnhut was planted, but the further developments and 
triumphs of Moravian Christianity demanded and found a 
leader who added to the piety and zeal of Christian David 
quite other and peculiar endowments. 

Among the heroes of the eighteenth century there are 
three who are specially distinguished as leaders in religion — 
Emanuel Swedenborg, Count Nicolaus Ludwig Zinzendorf, 
and John Wesley. Swedenborg, intellectually far superior 
to the other two, was not the intentional founder of a sect. 
The sect which has based itself on his doctrine was not of 
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his ordering. He was no organizer. It was rot his design 
that the New Church which he proclaimed should pose as a 
separate body: rather, it was to act as a leavening and 
transforming element in existing communions. The other 
two possessed in an eminent degree the gift of practical 
leadership. 

Zinzendorf, our present subject, was born in Dresden on 
the 26th of May, in the year 1700, by twelve years the 
junior of Swedenborg, by three years the senior of Wesley. 
His father, a nobleman of ancient lineage, who held the high 
position of prime minister at the court of the Elector of Sax- 
ony, died six weeks after the birth of his son. The mother, 
Charlotta Justina, Baroness of Gersdorf, married a second 
husband ; and young Zinzendorf, at the age of four, was com- 
mitted to the care of his maternal grandmother in Henners- 
dorf, in Upper Lusatia. This lady, a friend of the famous 
pietist, Philip Spener, who had officiated as god-father at 
Zinzendorf’s baptism, made it her chief end to awaken and 
foster religious sensibility in her charge. In particular, she 
endeavored to impress upon him what to her was the ground 
truth of Christianity,— that the everlasting God, author and 
tuler of the universe, had suffered and died for our sake, 
and therefore claimed his uttermost gratitude and devotion. 
The impression thus stamped upon the soul of the child 
became the ruling idea of the man, the master motive of all 
his doing and striving. Through life, he knew no God but 
Christ. As a preacher, he instructed his hearers that “ God, 
the father of our Lord Jesus Christ, is not our father 
proper: to think so is one of the chief errors current in 
Christendom.” “The father of our Lord is to us what in 
the world is called a grandfather or father-in-law.” “ They 
who preach God the Father are professors of Satan.” 

At the age of eleven, he was put to school at the pedago- 
gium in Halle, of which the pious Francke was then direc- 
tor, and in 1716 was sent to the University of Wittenberg 
to study law. A proficient in the customary branches of 
polite. learning, especially in the languages, of which he 
wrote and spoke Latin with great fluency, his chief distine- 
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tion even then, in those academic years, was that of a relig- 
ious zealot. He held vrayer-meetings in his chambers, 
organized clubs for mutual edification, strove to convert 
and sometimes succeeded in converting loose associates 
who would tempt him to vicious indulgence. At the same 
time, his high breeding, his frank, easy manners, and free- 
dom from all that savors of sanctimoniousness precluded 
the aversion, not to say contempt, which college youth are 
apt to entertain for fellow-students of the pious type. 

After leaving the university, in accordance with the fash- 
ion of the young nobility of that day, he spent two years 
in travel. In the course of his journeying, his piety 
received at Diisseldorf on the Rhine a fresh impulse from 
the contemplation of Correggio’s picture of the suffering 
Christ. He read the inscription, “Thus have I suffered 
for thee: what hast thou done for me?” and then and 
there renewed his vows of a life devoted to the service of 
Christ. 

‘In Paris, he made the acquaintance of Cardinal Noailles, 
with whom he afterward corresponded. Evangelical as he 
was, and unproselytable, he gained the affection of the Rom- 
ish prelate by virtue of that universalism of the heart which 
is independent of forms and creeds. His rank procured 
for him a favorable reception at the court of Philip of 
Orleans, but the dissolute manners of the Regency repelled 
the unspotted youth. He found his best entertainment at 
the riding-school, where he won admiration by his superior 
horsemanship. 

On attaining his majority, in compliance with the wishes 
of his uncle and guardian who had destined him for civil 
service, he accepted the post of Councillor of Justice in 
Dresden. But his heart was not in it; and, after five years’ 
trial, he resigned his office, resolved to devote himself to 
what he regarded as his true calling, that of Christian 
evangelist. He had no desire to separate himself from the 
Lutheran Church. His purpose was to form within that 
Church communities of such as desired to lead a more 
strictly religious life. But finding a community with simi- 
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lar views already established on his own domain, after care- 
ful study of their discipline and aims, he was finally induced 
to make Herrnhut the basis of his operations, and in 1727 
accepted the office of spiritual superintendent of the colony 
of which he was already the legal magistrate and liege lord. 
He had previously taken to wife Countess Erdmuth von 
Reuss, sister of Count Reuss, his lifelong friend. 

Here we have the rare, if not a solitary, example of a 
youth of noble birth, endowed with wealth and personal 
graces, high cultured, with all that the world can give at his 
command, devoting himself in the morning of life, with all 
his havings and all his being, to the service of Christ, to the 
building up of the kingdom of Christ on earth. We have 
precisely the realization of what the young man in the Gos- 
pel, whom Jesus loved, failed to realize, turning away 
sorrowful; “for he had great possessions.” The pietists 
at Halle, followers of Spener, looked with jealous eye on 
this great sacrifice, not made distinctively on their basis 
and in their service. They questioned its value, discredited 
its influence. “ Master, we saw one casting out devils in 
thy name; and we forbade him, because he followed not us.” 
They insisted that the count had not been converted; he 
had not passed through the regular stages of penitential 
struggle and ecstatic new birth; he might be a servant of 
God, but was not as yet an adopted child of God. Zinzen- 
dorf, far from resenting this allegation, took the matter to 
heart, and made it the occasion of rigorous self-examination. 
The result of his reflection was that Halle had no right to 
impose her methods as a universal test and condition of god- 
liness; that one might rightfully attain to be a child of 
God independently of Halle. 

He soon discovered that, in order to labor with the best 
effect in the mission he had chosen, it would be necessary 
for him to enter the ministry. Accordingly, after some 
preparatory study, he presented himself, under a feigned 
name, or rather one which really belonged to him, but 
which he had not been accustomed to use, as a candidate 
for orders, and obtained the desired license, in virtue of 
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which he preached whenever he deemed it expedient to 
exercise that function. The step gave great offence to the 
Saxon nobility, as tending to abolish social distinctions and 
threatening the stability of their order. A noble in the pul- 
pit was a dangerous innovation, a public scandal. In conse- 
quence of which, on some frivolous charge trumped up by 
his enemies, he was sent into banishment, a royal réscript 
requiring him to part with his estates and to quit his native 
Saxony. The sentence was afterward rescinded. Mean- 
while, the harm resulting from it was less than might have 
been expected. He made over his estates to his wife, and, 
thanks to her wise administration, suffered no pecuniary 
loss. The community at Herrnhut was too well organized 
to need his personal supervision, while the cause of the 
Moravian Brotherhood could only gain from the missionary 
labors he now undertook on their behalf. 

I have said that Zinzendorf did not intend separation 
from the Lutheran Church. He accepted without dissent 
the Augsburg Confession, the creed of that Church, and 
only desired a revival of practical religion by means of vol- 
untary associations within that Confession. Nevertheless, 
it was found desirable—in view, especially, of Moravian 
colonies abroad—to have an independent ecclesiastical 
organization. For this, the old Bohemian episcopate, the 
original constitution of the Unitas Fratrum, offered a conven- 
ient basis. During a visit to Berlin, the count was urged 
by the King of Prussia, Frederic William I., who was 
strongly attracted to our hero and interested in his doings, 
to revive that constitution, and obtain for himself episcopal 
investiture. Daniel Ernst Jablousky, the leading German 
divine of that day, seconded the royal counsel, and referred 
the count for further advice to his friend, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. Zinzendorf went to England, and had an 
interview with Canterbury, who advised him by all means 
to resume and continue the episcopal succession of the old 
Bohemian Church. Accordingly, having previously sub- 
mitted himself for examination and approval to a committee 
of the clergy of Berlin, on the 20th of May, 1787, Zin- 
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zendorf was ordained, by Jablousky, Bishop of the Moravian 
Church. The king immediately addressed a congratulatory 
letter to the new bishop Ludovicus, as follows : — 


Dearly beloved Lord Cownt,—It was with satisfaction that I learned 
that, according to your desire, you have been consecrated Bishop of the 
Moravian Brethren. ... That this transaction may redound to the 
glory of Almighty God and the salvation of many souls is my heart’s 
desire. I am always your very affectionate, 

Freperic WILLIAM. 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, in an elegant Latin epistle, 
cordially extended to him the right hand of fellowship, 
acknowledging in him a coepiscopus and ecclesiastical peer. 

Thus, royally and prelatically auspicated and authorized, 
our count proceeded to labor with added zeal in the service 
of a Church which, having now disengaged itself from the 
Lutheran (though still Lutheran in doctrine), and become a 
distinct and independent communion, might claim, in virtue 
of its Bohemian antecedents, to be the eldest of the Protes- 
tant Churches. 

His life, thenceforth, is a history of administrative work 
and missionary operations, conducted on a large scale in 
many lands. He visited England, Holland, Denmark, 
Sweden, Prussia, Switzerland, the Danish West Indies, 
and in 1741 came to this country, having previously, in 
view of so long an absence, at a synod held in London, 
resigned his office of superintendent of the Brotherhood in 
Germany, causing it to be transferred to an assembly called 
the General Conference. After landing in New York, he 
proceeded to Pennsylvania, where he spent the better part 
of two years, residing chiefly in Philadelphia. At a meet- 
ing held in the house of the governor of the province,— 
where, among others, Benjamin Franklin was present,—he 
stated that he wished, while travelling in this country, to 
drop his title, and to be known only as Brother Louis. A 
large portion of the population of the province were Ger- 
mans. To those in Philadelphia and in Germantown, Zin- 
zendorf preached in their native language, and was cordially 
invited to be their pastor. He accepted the office pro- 
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visionally, until a permanent preacher from Germany could 
be obtained for their service. He aimed, not so much to 
establish local Moravian churches as to kindle spiritual 
interest in other communions, and to band together such as 
desired to lead a distinctively religious life. Some, how- 
ever, he did establish. The Moravian Brotherhood in 
Bethlehem, Penn., remains to this day a witness of Zinzen- 
dorf’s American mission. 

In 1742, his romantic genius impelled him to undertake, 
in company with his fellow-laborers, Bohler, Conrad, and 
Anna Nitschmann, who. afterward became his second wife, 
a missionary tour among the Indians, chiefly Iroquois and 
Delawares. We have entries in his journal, which 
give us his impressions of savage life. Some of these 
Indians had been already converted. Concerning these, he 
exclaims, “Oh, how ashamed we feel in the presence of 
these brethren, who must help themselves in the Saviour’s 
work with a language which is hardly better than the 
cackling of geese, while we, possessed of a language like 
that of the gods, can hardly express our hearts’ emo- 
tions!” Any language which conveys no meaning to the 
hearer will be apt to have an irrational sound. The count 
was not aware that his own godlike German was compared 
by the Emperor Julian to the cawing of crows. The faces 
of the Indians, he says, wear a dull, unhappy expression. 
“They have only one pleasant look, that is when they 
contemplate the wounds of the Lamb.” “They are the 
most determined enemies of labor. They will sooner suffer 
the most pinching want than engage in any work. If an 
Indian puts his hand to anything, it is either because he 
has become a child of God or because from association 
with the whites he has, acquired the spirit of covetousness, 
which is the root of all evil.” 

He met in this tour a Frenchwoman, Madame de Mon- 
toux, widow of an Indian chief, who had been killed 
in battle. “On seeing us, she wept bitterly. I spoke of 
our affairs, and remarked that we had named our town 
Bethlehem. ‘That,’ she exclaimed, ‘is the name of the 
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town in France where Jesus and the Holy Family lived.’ 
I inferred from this that what is reported of French mis- 
sionaries is true. They teach that Christ was a Frenchman, 
and that the English were his crucifiers.” 

His stay in America was cut short by tidings of what 
he regarded as a misdirection on the part of the Brethren 
at home. The authorities intrusted with the management 
of the churches in Germany had adopted measures which 
tended to give the Brotherhood a more sectarian and sep- 
aratistic position than accorded with his views. He was 
Lutheran before he was Moravian, and more Lutheran than 
Moravian still. Although for convenience of ecclesiastical 
functions, he had accepted the office of bishop, it was not 
his design to cut loose from his native communion. In its 
civil relations, the Brotherhood was still to be reckoned a 
branch of the Lutheran Church. But, in his absence, the 
Conference had taken steps which traversed this intent. 
He had resigned his authority so far as the Church in 
Germany was concerned, and had no longer any right to act 
as their bishop; but he now, without consent of any council, 
resumed his episcopal function, and with autocratic inhi- 
bition reversed so far as possible the action taken in his 
absence. It is a proof of the astounding overweight of 
Zinzendorf’s personality and of the deep respect with 
which he was regarded by the Brethren, as well as their 
humble and peaceable temper, that such dictation was 
submitted to on their part without remonstrance. With 
all his piety and genuine devotion to the cause, he could 
not forget that he was a count, a feudal noble. As such, 
he seems to have expected the same submission in things 
spiritual which people of his class were accustomed to exact 
in things temporal. Theoretically meek, as became a 
disciple of Christ, condescendingly gracious to his inferiors, 
professing himself their servant for Christ’s sake, he never- 
theless preferred to serve by ruling. And he ruled in 
the main, it must be confessed, with consummate ability. 
The genius of leadership he certainly possessed,— the 
power to inspire in his followers unlimited confidence in his 

2 
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judgment. There had been in his absence an outburst 
of fanaticism among the Brethren in Germany, which as- 
sumed an antinomian character, and threatened to make 
the name Moravian a synonyme for lawless indulgence. 
This danger he averted by the timely interposition of his 
authority, exposing the error in which it originated, remind- 
ing the Brethren of the high moral standard of former years, 
and teaching them that the freedom in Christ which they 
boasted was not to be understood as emancipation from the 
moral law, but as free obedience. 

Zinzendorf did not recross the Atlantic, but while an 
exile from his paternal estates led an itinerant life, visiting 
various countries in the service of the cause he had es- 
poused. He spent four years in England for the more con- 
venient supervision of the churches there established, and be- 
cause England was the natural entrepét between the mother 
Church in Germany and her missionary stations in heathen 
lands. Here, in England, a new trial befell the Brother- 
hood,—a pressing financial embarrassment, due to the 
want of worldly prudence on the part of the count him- 
self. He had authorized, through his deacons, liberal expen- 
ditures for missionary and congregational purposes, without 
sufficiently calculating the means at their command. The 
deacons, unknown to him, had supplemented their means 
by borrowing. A heavy debt had been incurred. This 
could not last: credit failed. There came a crisis, hearing 
of which the count, though not legally liable, stood in the 
gap. He assumed the debt, which he pledged himself to 
liquidate by instalments. The majority of the creditors 
accepted the terms; but some, who were bitterly anti- 
Moravian, insisted on immediate payment, and were minded 
to send the count to jail for debt. To prevent this step, 
which would have been ruin to the Brotherhood in Eng- 
land, the other creditors, friends and well-wishers of the 
cause, came forward, and satisfied the claims of its enemies. 

In addition to his other labors, arduous and unceasing, 
imposed upon him by the daily care of the churches, Zinzen- 
dorf was an indefatigable writer. As many as a hundred 
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volumes, still extant in different collections, are ascribed 
to him. They have never been published in a uniform 
edition, and—dealing, as they mostly do, with local and 
ephemeral topics — would have no interest now, except as 
characteristic of the writer. 

He composed, it is said, five hundred or more hymns for 
the use of the Church. Many of these are still preserved 
in Moravian collections. Some of them were eliminated, on 
account of the offensive imagery employed in treating the 
mutual love of Christ and his Church as a sexual relation. 
Others were rejected as trivial, and beneath the dignity of 
the man and the cause. In the conduct of public worship, 
he sometimes ventured to improvise hymns, which he gave 
out, verse by verse, to be sung by the congregation after 
the manner of the so-called deaconing of the hymn in Puri- 
tan New England. It sometimes happened that, when a 
verse had been given out and sung, an appropriate rhyming 
word for the next was not forthcoming. In that case, he 
supplied the defect by a meaningless sound, which met the 
vocal exigency, if it did not satisfy the intellectual require- 


ments of that part of the service. The devout congregation 
knew that, though the count might not always succeed 
with his rhymes, he always meant well; and so they obeyed 
the direction of the chorus in “ Henry V.” : — 


“ Still be kind, 
And eke out our performance with your mind!” 


His preaching is said to have been marvellously effective, 
especially in pathetic appeals. From a slight acquaintance, 
I should say it was often extravagant and somewhat coarse. 
Here is an extract from a homily on his favorite topic, the 
wounds of Christ: “ There is no more formidable law,— the 
law of Moses, and Moses himself, was a mere poltroon com- 
pared with it,—no law more formidable than the thunder- 
word of the Gospel, the soul-piercing sword of the wounds 
of Jesus. Well did the women of Jerusalem know it. Oh, 
word of wounds! Thou thunder-word, thou soul-transfixing 
sword! To think that Jesus was pierced. and bored and 
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mangled for all that we behold, for the ground-stuff of time 
and humanity, for all the horrors that pass before our eyes, 
and for those that do not pass before our eyes, but within 
our knowledge, and that fill this earth-ball and desecrate 
and defile it; and for us, with our wretched hearts, for us 
who are so vile, whom he has to drag and carry, and must 
look through an astonishing magnifying glass in order to . 
see any reality in us. He has to make his own heart, 
his bridegroom’s heart, a microscope, that beneath it our 
little mite of gratitude, our sun-mote of love, may seem to 
be all, so that he shall see nothing and care for nothing 
but that.” 

The last years of Zinzendorf’s life were spent on his own 
estates and in the neighborhood of Herrnhut, the edict 
of banishment having been revoked. There, toiling faith- 
fully to the end, in the service of the Brotherhood, he died 
in May, 1760, in the sixtieth year of his age. His obsequies 
were celebrated with the pomp befitting the grandeur 
and priceless blessing of such a life. A procession of 
twenty-one hundred mourners, consisting of kindred, friends, 
admirers, the principal dignitaries of the Church from far 
and near, escorted by a military company of imperial gren- 
adiers, and witnessed by two thousand spectators, accom- 
panied his remains to their grave in the beautiful cemetery 
at Herrnhut, where they still repose beneath the marble slab 
which records his name. It was noted as a happy coinci- 
dence that the Scriptural watchword for the day was the 
text, “He shall come with rejoicing, bearing his sheaves 
with him.” 

Herder, in the Adrastaea, says of him, “He left the 
world as a conqueror, like whom there have been few in 
the world’s history, and none in his own century.” A 
conqueror, indeed, whose conquests, attested by Moravian 
exploits, have dotted the globe with oases of holiness; 
missionary conquests extending in literal verity from 
“Greenland’s icy mountains” to “India’s coral strand,” 
from the Cape of Good Hope to the shores of the White Sea, 
from Tranquebar to Surinam, from St. Thomas to Labrador, 
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and gladdening our own land, in Georgia, North Carolina, 
and Pennsylvania, with its gardens of peace. Methodism, 
the strong and many-membered body of the Methodists, 
may be reckoned one of his conquests. For did not John 
Wesley kindle his far-flaming torch at the altar of Herrnhut, 
making the long journey to Lusatia to verify with his 
own eyes the report which had come to him of the Brother- 
hood, and writing to them afterward, “ We are endeavoring 
here also, according to the grace that is given us, to be 
followers of you, as you are of Christ”? 

Zinzendorf was twice married, first to Countess Erdmuth 
of Ebersdorf, a lady of his own rank, and after her death 
to Anna Nitschmann, who, in her character of deaconess 
to the Moravian sisterhood, had already proved an efficient 
helpmate. Three children were born to him from his first 
wife, two daughters and a son of great promise who died 
in early life. 

As to person, the count’s commanding figure drew the 
admiring gaze of passers-by as he walked the streets of 
London. His face in picture wears a look of imperturbable 
calm, with a hint of self-satisfaction in the eyes. 

'A conqueror, but no seer, no revealer, like Swedenborg, 
of original truth. Never did a spirit so intense inhabit 
intellectually so narrow a world. The sinfulness of man 
and the wounds of Christ were the two foci of the little 
orbit in which his being revolved. All beyond that was 
barren and void. The majestic volume of the Universe with 
its sacred scriptures, older than Hebrew or Greek, was un- 
rolled to him in vain. Unknown to him the “sense sub- 
lime of something far more deeply interfused” than any 
lore of Palestine. Not through Nature, I think, not con- 
sciously through Nature, did God speak to him, but only 
through Christ. And the Christ whom he worshipped was 
not the divine teacher, not the high model of a heavenly 
life, but only the sufferer, the victim,— 


“ The Master’s marred and wounded mien, 
His hands, his feet, his side.” 


And yet, with astonishing self-ignorance, this man could 
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say, “I am not one of those who are satisfied with feeling : 
I belong to the class of thinkers.” He entertained the 
pleasant conceit of a private correspondence with the 
Saviour, who brought him temporal aid as well as spiritual 
blessing. Once at sea, off Scilly Islands, a violent tempest 
threatened to drive the vessel on the rocks. Shipwreck 
seemed imminent. The captain in despair had resigned 
himself to his fate; but the count assured him that within 
twe hours the tempest would abate, which it actually did. 
The vessel was saved. “ How could you know,” asked the 
captain, “ that the storm would pass so soon?” “The 
Saviour told me,” was the reply. 

The Moravians have a custom, much insisted on by Zin- 
zendorf, known as the “ Watchword.” Texts are selected 
from the Bible, and assigned in advance, at a venture, one 
for each day in the year. Out of three hundred and sixty- 
five days, it would not be strange if occasionally the events 
of some particular day should fit the text set down for 
it. Thus, on the day when the count met his followers in 
Bethlehem, Penn., to inaugurate the church in that place, 
the watchword for the day was found to be, “This is the 
day which the Lord hath made: let us rejoice and be glad 
therein.” Such coincidences were believed to be divinely 
predetermined. 

Another custom is the use of the lot to decide difficult 
questions, such as the choice of a chief elder out of two 
or three esteemed equally competent, the adoption or non- 
adoption of some doubtful policy or proposed undertaking. 
I suppose many of us have had recourse to lot in some 
perplexing alternative. The doing so is a practical con- 
fession of the inability of the will to act without a pre- 
ponderating motive. We refer the matter, as it were, to 
a foreign agent, which some call chance, and others accept 
as the oracle of God. The Moravians, like the first disciples, 
use it always in the latter sense. But, when we consider 
that the position of the slip on which the choice is in- 
scribed, and the direction of the fingers which select it, if 
the act is honest, are determined by natural laws and 
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depend on the action of forces, present and past, reaching 
back through all time, so that the drawing of that slip is 
a necessary result of the original constitution of things ; 
when we think that the world in all its parts, through all 
its periods, must have been other than it was and is, had not 
that slip, but another, been drawn,— when we consider this, 
the supposition of a special Providence willing that result 
is a heavy strain on one’s faith. But faith is always 
beautiful, and criticism is cheap. 

I have said that the Moravians are the oldest Protestant 
church. I will add that, above all others, they most resem- 
ble the church of the first disciples. More than any other, 
they have reproduced the original unity, the pristine 
brotherhood, of the followers of Christ. “No brotherhood, 
no Christianity,” was Zinzendorf’s motto. He did not care 
to found a sect: his aim was to gather into one, from all 
the churches, souls attracted to each other by common faith 
in the saving efficacy of the blood of Christ, and conscious 
of salvation through that faith. He regretted the tendency 
to separatism in the Brotherhood; but separatism was 
@ necessary result of the hostility toward them of other 
communions. 

As a separate fold, they still survive, and still retain the 
stamp of Herrnhut in their discipline and way of life. 
Undogmatic, with no enforced creed, no test of fellowship 
but their common faith in atonement by the blood of 
Christ,— secure in that, they cultivate a religion of trust, 
less passionate than Methodism, less formal than Quakerism, 
less sulphurous and grim than Calvinism. Heaven, not 
hell, is the staple of their preaching; love, not fear, the 
soul of their religion. The rant of the conventicle is not 
heard in their borders. They rejoice in skilled music and 
love-feasts; and if, on the one hand, they traverse nature 
by rigid separation of the sexes, they overcome, on the 
other hand, the weakness of nature by vanquishing the fear 
of death, treating it as a joyful return, a Heimgang, cele- 
brated with triumphal music from the church tower, and 
symbolized by the beauty of their burial-places, which they 
denominate “ Courts of Peace.” 
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A religion of peace. Some of the finest spirits of Ger- 
many are among its witnesses. Schleiermacher and Novalis 
were reared in its fold. Goethe, in the Confessions of a 
Beautiful Soul, reflects its sweetness. Prince Bismarck, 
thanks to his Moravian wife, has been touched with its influ- 
ence. They survive, but they do not increase. The num- 
ber of Moravians in Europe and the United States is esti- 
mated at twenty thousand souls. But mark, as proof of 
the expansive force, the spiritual reach, of Moravian Chris- 
tianity, that this comparatively small body maintains, 
scattered among all the remote corners of the earth, eighty- 
two missionary stations, in which collectively the number 
of native converts amounts to more than seventy-seven 
thousand. 

Their success with savage nations surpasses all other 
missionary triumphs. Whom none could influence they 
have persuaded. Whom none could enlighten they have 
made to see. The Hottentot of the Cape, in answer to their 
patient appeal, cast aside the beast that he was, came forth a 
man, and entered the kingdom prepared for him, too, from 
the foundation of the world. The ice-bound Greenlander 
opened his tardy bosom to their solicitation, as the arctic 
flora, starting from its long sleep, opens at last to the July 
sun. 

Moravian communities have ceased to multiply. That 
tidal wave of spiritual life which swept over Christendom 
during the first half of the eighteenth century has left its 
traces in churches that still survive and that mark the 
height of the swelling flood; but the flood ebbed, and no 
longer suffices for new creations. Nor is there, perhaps, 
any need of such. The principle of segregation, of local 
seclusion, which gave birth to the old Fraternities, as in 
medieval time it had given birth to countless monastic 
institutions, has done its work. It is not needful, it is not 
well, that the spiritually-minded should dwell by themselves 
in separate folds. Better they should be dispersed, should 
mix with the world, and act as a leavening principle in 
secular life. The secular life must ‘absorb the spiritual, 
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must be permeated by it, transformed by it; else would the 
spiritual have no business in earthly places, and the human 
world would miss the true purpose of its being, dishonoring 
Him who willed it to be. The world is not doomed to 
be a godless world: it is to be the abode of redeemed and 
perfected man, the realization of all the ideals. Religion is 
one of those ideals, but not the only one; the chief, but not 
the only agency in transforming the world. There is a 
greater word than even religion, a word of farther reach, of 
more momentous import, including religion with how much 
else! That word is Humanity. 

F. H. HEpas. 


CONFIRMATION. 


“ After me, the deluge,” said a profligate king of France. 
After ws, what? What is to become of the Church in 
another generation? What of the children in this? How 
are the relations of the coming Unitarian, man and woman, 
to the Church, to be settled? What is to be the settle- 
ment? These are our questions to-day. 

Every generation has its own problems; and, if it works 
out its own problems thoroughly, it is all that in reason 
can be asked of it. It is no reproach to it if it leaves or 
perhaps makes a new and possibly quite different problem 
for its successors. 

In civil affairs, the problem presented to our Revolution- 
ary fathers was to secure individual liberty and local 
self-government. This necessitated, in the first instance, a 
war, to put an end to foreign domination ; and, then, a state 
of disintegration which barely escaped anarchy, to make 
the foundation of a central despotism at home impossible. 
With what reluctance and circumspection and reservations 
the sovereign States entered into federal relations, it is 
only necessary to suggest. It seems almost absurd that the 
little territory of Rhode Island remained a mighty nation 
all by herself, seriously debating whether she should or 
should not enter into permanent federal relations with her 

8 
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great neighbor, the United States, and so remained and so 
debated for nearly a year after Washington’s inauguration. 
But, thanks to the spirit which Rhode Island was of, the 
line between the functions of sovereignty which the States 
had and had not conceded was pretty distinctly drawn ; 
and the principle of local self-government, the final guaran- 
tee of individual liberty, was secured. This was the task 
providentially assigned to that age, and it was enough 
to ask of that age. The blending of the several States into 
@ common nationality, and the development of a general 
national consciousness, have been the task of the two or 
three generations which have succeeded. This task may 
perhaps now be said to have been fairly accomplished ; 
but it required fifty years of controversy, an enormous war, 
and twenty years of peace. 

In the sixteenth century, the religious task imposed upon 
Protestantism was to break with Catholic superstitions. It 
is asking too much of it to give you a rational theology: its 
business was to antagonize Rome, and never was a work 
more resolutely taken in hand or more effectually achieved. 
It seems pitiful to see the Puritan making war upon every 
beautiful usage of ancient Christendom, such as the Christ- 
mas festival, the use of the ring in marriage, and the pres- 
ence of pictures of holy men and women and emblems of 
Christian faith in the Church. But the Protestant, whose 
other name was Puritan, knew what he was doing. He 
was breaking with Catholic superstition, and he was not 
wrong in saying that all these things were lurking-places of 
Catholic superstition. Three centuries have passed. We 
have no papistical associations or traditions. Our problem 
is to add whatever grace we can to human life; and it is 
now no reproach upon the good work done by the Puritan, 
if we return to the usages which he abhorred. Thanks to 
him, we can return to them without the smallest danger 
from papistical superstitions. We could even dress our- 
selves, if we chose, in a stole and bands. 

But the Puritan left a few problems for his successor. 
He had several superstitions of his own, most of them 
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rather Jewish than Catholic. He made his Sunday a 
Jewish Sabbath, or tried to. He took the New Testament 
with the Old, as his Jewish law. He made his sacraments 
of baptism a kind of Jewish purification, and of the Lord’s 
Supper a kind of Jewish passover. He looked upon his 
minister, not as a Jewish priest,—that was too much like 
Rome,— but as a chosen messenger and kind of oracle of 
God, legitimate successor to the prophet of the Old Testa- 
ment. He repudiated the Catholic idea of the Church, but 
conceived the body of believers as a kind of elect nation, 
a chosen people, the true Israel, much as a Hebrew looked 
upon the reputed sons of Abraham; and he made righteous- 
ness consist in a kind of ceremonial cleanness, the unques- 
tioning conformity to a given code alleged to have been re- 
vealed, and therefore and for no other reason obligatory,-— 
a theory which put a breach of the Sabbath and a breach 
of trust upon the same basis, and which made a neglect of 
the sacrament an offence even more serious than a neglect 
of the poor. The Puritan had little enough of what is 
called ceremony in that part of his life which he distin- 
guished as worship; but he atoned for all deficiencies by 
placing everything natural under bar, because natural, 
and by making his entire moral existence essentially a 
ceremony,— a something to be performed because it has 
been so appointed. 

Whatever feeling might be generated by such an arti- 
ficial conception of righteousness could hardly fail to be 
false. Puritanism is not commonly charged with senti- 
mentality, but it was seldom free from affectations of piety ; 
and, whenever it gave itself up to the cultivation of the 
heart, the result was not so apt to be the increase of natural 
human affections as the development of gloomy impres- 
sions or feverish emotions. 

The task which the Puritan had achieved was utterly to 
purge his religion of every recognized trace of Romish 
superstition: the task he bequeathed was to free the re- 
ligion of the Puritan from certain superstitions of his own, 
and finally to make it a thing as natural and human as it 
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is divine. This blessed work was taken up by our Armin- 
ian and Unitarian fathers, and now may be said, so far as 
we are concerned, to have been thoroughly done,— too 
thoroughly, we are sometimes tempted to say, as we see 
the utter spiritual nakedness in which our shivering souls 
stand, warmed only by an ember or two within. But the 
result was inevitable. It came of the situation. No one 
is to be blamed for it: that wovld be poor thanks for 
a great legacy. Arminianism and its child, Unitarianism, 
were movements in behalf of sincerity, honesty, and good 
sense in religion. It was necessary they should declare 
war upon artificiality, sentimentality, and superstition. 
Hardly anything in religion as it then existed could escape 
the inevitable attack, and the attack could hardly be stayed, 
while anything then standing in the name of religion re- 
mained. The creeds, the Church, the sacraments, Sunday, 
miscalled the Sabbath, the ministry, the Bible,— everything 
was infected, and had to be treated as you would the fur- 
niture of an infected house; had, as we may say, to be 
carried out into the open air, and there left till they 
became entirely wholesome. This was all good; and we 
owe a thousand thanks to the iconoclasts of the last two 
or three generations, who have surely carried things to the 
verge of ruin, that they have at least done their work 
thoroughly. Nor need one be ashamed to confess he has 
himself borne a hand in the good work. It may be ques- 
tioned whether one ever becomes quite clear and wholly 
confirmed in the faith until he has. 

But the work is, for us, practically done. We can now 
take the disinfected articles back into the house with 
entire safety, if we will. We might even borrow the chair 
of St. Peter without the smallest danger that an average 
Unitarian child would mistake it for anything but a chair. 

Unitarianism having achieved its first task,—not for the 
whole world, it is true, but for nearly all those within its 
acknowledged domain,—the question meets us, What, if 
anything, is it to do next? One thing would seem to be 
certain: within its acquired domain, it has not merely to 
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go over the same ground, with the same tools, and the 
same methods, and do precisely the same work, not only 
again, but forever and ever. That would be very much 
as if a pioneer who had cleared a space in the wilderness 
should go over the field again, swinging his axe above the 
stumps. That would be very much like a man who beateth 
the air. Whatever Unitarianism has to do next, it is not 
this. 

There are said to be those who think that Unitarianism, 
as such, has little or nothing to do next; that its proper 
work is done; that the only thing that awaits it is a near 
absorption into the great bodies of Christendom, which 
happily seem to have still some continued reason for being. 
That surely is our destiny, and rightly so, if the conditions 
of our existence are setting us no fresh problem to solve 
and summoning us to no specific task. Happily, I think, 
not a few of us believe they are doing both. The work 
that lies before the present generation of Unitarians is 
almost exactly the reverse of that which of necessity chiefly 
occupied their predecessors. It is the reverse of theirs 
in exactly the same sense that the second task of the 
pioneer is the reverse of his first. His first is to clear the 
wilderness: his second is to plant it, though with a 
different seed, and make it again inhabitable, though by 
a different population. For Unitarianism, we may say the 
space is cleared and the seed planted, thanks to our prede- 
cessors. The work that seems to have been largely left 
in trust for the future is, as we may say, to secure the 
' harvest and shelter the family. Shelter, it is true, is not 
the only need of a family: appliances for daily life and 
instruments for daily use and a sense of common privileges 
and responsibilities are quite as necessary. To equip our 
household of faith with these provisions for its spiritual 
well-being and its practical efficiency is clearly the next 
step for Unitarianism to take. 

I shall assume that all persistent spiritual impulses, all 
permanent ideas, embody themselves in institutions. An 
institution is simply a channel like a river-bed, worn by 
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the continual flowing of the human spirit, over the same 
track, or it is a tool which has been used again and again 
in the service of a given idea, and which, if not actually 
cast in a mould, has gained a certain fitness for its purposes, 
as the hand for its purposes, by use. In this sense, an 
institution is the inevitable accompaniment and_ conse- 
quence of every persistent spiritual impulse or permanent 
idea. 

I shall assume that religion is such an impulse or idea 
or both, and hence that it is as natural and as necessary 
for religion to embody itself in institutions as it is for 
a man to breathe. A living religion will build itself a 
visible body: when it is not permitted to build such a body, 
it will die out. 

I shall assume, finally, that the development of religion 
during the past three or four or five thousand years has 
not been altogether a mistake, and is not to go for nothing; 
that it is neither necessary nor wise for us to proceed as if 
no experiments had been tried nor any results achieved ; 
but that, for the most part, we may and must go to the 
religious storehouse of the ages, take the materials, the 
tools, the methods best adapted to our purpose, adapt 
them still further if we can, and so build and furnish our 
house. 

One of the things we must take, one of the things which 
in name we have already, is something answering to the 
reality of the ancient Church,—a self-conscious, organized 
religious fellowship. The attitude of personal isolation, 
into which so far as possible the Unitarian originally placed ~ 
himself, was perhaps a temporary necessity forced upon him, 
and justified by the conditions of the problem he was given 
to solve. He was to make his religion natural and human. 
And there was much that was unnatural and scarcely to be 
thought of as human in the church as then conceived. He 
broke with the church altogether, or he left it to his female 
relatives ; and, very possibly, he did right. We who, largely 
through his protest, have come to know that the church is, 
and can be, only men and women organized for religious 
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purposes, have little reason to condemn him for the reso- 
luteness with which he took his stand and the persistency 
with which he held his ground. But the necessity for him 
and his like, with us, has passed. Any one who knows our 
parishes will confess that the church —the organized relig- 
ious body of believers—is no longer in any sense a 
fetich, and that the gospel of disintegration does not any 
further require to be preached. How to integrate our dis- 
jointed members, believing and unbelieving, into a real 
spiritual fellowship, having the sense of a common life and 
holding together for a common work, is the paramount 
question now. 

There are just three methods, so far as I am aware, by 
which it is undertaken to draw individuals together into 
confessed religious relations, or into church relations, as the 
phrase is. One method is that with which perhaps we are 
-most familiar. The doors, if any doors there are, are left 
pretty widely ajar; and it is generally understood that any 
one is at liberty to walk in quietly, and sit down almost 
unobserved, if he will. It is further understood that he 
need not enter, unless he chooses, and that it is essentially 
his own affair. This, I need not say, is the way not to do it. 
Just twice in my experience have I been notified that a per- 
son, in each instance a lady, without any solicitation from 
me, wished to become identified with the church. In a 
single instance, a young man to whom I had once suggested 
the question of church-membership, and from whom I 
received the impression that nothing earthly was farther 
from his consciousness, came to me after an interval of two 
years, opened the subject himself, proposed his name for 
membership in the church, and, what was an innovation 
upon the usual sobriety of our proceedings, actually came 
alone before the body of the church assembled for the com- 
munion service, and allowed me to take his hand and speak 
a dozen words of welcome. But he was a young man who, 
if need be, could have made up his mind to it, and then 
have marched to the stake. Such cases, however, in our 
experience, are so rare that they may safely be classed as 
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miracles. To do justice, it deserves to be said that this 
method of building up the body of Christ results in enroll- 
ing a very goodly number of female saints, with generally 
a sufficient number of gray-headed males to do the duties of 
the Lord’s table. This, of course, is not building up the 
body of Christ: it is only dividing our congregations by the 
lines of sex and age, and it but imperfectly does that. 
Another method of gathering and binding individuals 
together into church relations is that of spasmodic revivals 
of religion. I need -not describe it in detail: the process is 
sufficiently known to us. As a systematic method and a 
main, if not sole, reliance for recruiting the church, this 
device is of entirely modern origin. Outbursts of religious 
fervor there have doubtless been in all ages, since the day 
of Pentecost and before; but the supposed necessity for a 
religious experience such as a modern revival provides was 
unknown to both the Hebrew and the Catholic dispensa- 
tions, in each of which an individual inherited a place in the 
religious community, in the one by virtue of his Hebrew, in 
the other of his Christian, parentage. It was equally un- 
known in the earlier stages of the Calvinistic dispensation. 
Cotton Mather, speaking of the New England Puritans of the 
first, second, and third generation, says, “ They did all agree 
with their brethren of Plymouth in this point, that the chil- 
dren of the faithful were church members with their par- 
ents; and that their baptism was a seal of their being so: 
only, before admission to fellowship in any particular church, 
it was judged necessary that, being free from scandal in life, 
they should be examined by the elders of the church, upon 
whose approbation of their fitness they should publicly and 
personally own the covenant, and so be received unto the 
table of the Lord.” It isa pity that the tradition of this 
simple, natural, hereditary succession to the Church of 
Christ was not permitted to descend to us. It was not per- 
mitted to descend to us, because a little before the middle 
of the last century it was discovered that the church, prop- 
erly constituted, consists wholly of adult believers, that its 
privileges are no one’s natural inheritance, and that into it 
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no one can pass except by the experience of an instantane- 
ous inward miracle. The world owes this discovery to 
Wesley, Whitefield, and Methodism. We have accepted so 
much of this theory as that the church properly consists of 
adult believers, the conditions of which privileges or obliga- 
tions are no one’s natural inheritance; that is, we have ac- 
cepted them so far as to isolate the church entirely, to cut 
it off from any hold or claim upon its natural constituency, 
not even excepting the children of our own families. We 
have done what we could to make it morally impossible for 
any one under ordinary human conditions to connect himself 
with the church without the aid of a miracle; but we have 
denied the miracle, and refused to adopt the methods by 
which something answering the purpose of a miracle might 
be wrought. We have either gone too far in the direction 
of Methodism or not far enough. Let us either go on or go 
back,— either assume that every human soul, not now in for- 
mal church relations, is to be stormed and taken, or else that 
at least our own children are born with a clear title to all 
our own Christian inheritance. 

The third method of recruiting the membership of the 
church proceeds upon the assumption that in a Christian 
community children are to be regarded as the heirs of a 
Christian inheritance, including a place in the church, with 
all its privileges and responsibilities. One might possibly 
forfeit his claim, or he might repudiate his obligations, and 
he often did; but, unless such fact were declared or 
avowed, an individual was assumed to be in and of the 
religious community in the midst of which he was born. 
This was the theory of all Christendom till within a little 
over a century. 

The simple method of enrolling the membership of the 
church was that of educating the children of the religious 
community in what were considered essential matters of 
faith and life, developing in them a consciousness of their 
part and place in the Christian family, and finally signal- 
izing the attainment of their spiritual majority by a solemu 
rite. That rite in the ancient Church, and in those which 
most closely inherit it, is called Confirmation. 

4 
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These three are, so far as I am aware, the only methods 
by which the enrolment of individuals in a close, mutually 
responsible religious fellowship has been attempted. The 
first, as we have too often seen, is a method of doing it very 
imperfectly or of not doing it at all. The second — very 
effectual, it is true—is a method proceeding upon a false 
principle, by a process which can hardly fail to generate 
a diseased religious life. The third method seems to me 
absolutely sound in principle,* and in its processes, which 
are mainly those of growth and education, at least capable 
of being wholly natural and sane; and it is even more 
effectual than the second method, effectual as that is, since 
it seldom fails to keep all those who are born to it, and, 
when it is received as the generally accepted tradition, it 
practically makes a clean sweep of the population. 

I see no reason why this method, in its essential features, 
may not be extended, I might say restored, to the Churches 
which inherit from the Puritans. What is essential to its 
successful working is the recognition that the church, 
meaning the definite organization of men and women for 
religious purposes, is @ legitimate institution in human 
society, and that a child presumably belongs, in a sense, to 
the Church under whose influence he is born and reared, 
unless and until he chooses otherwise. What is further 
necessary is a period of systematic instruction, sustained by 
parental co-operation and encouragement, with the under- 
stood purpose of preparing the child for his intelligent 
entrance into responsible relations in the church,—an event 
which deserves to be, and ought to be, signalized and cele- 
brated by some observance which shall make it forever 
memorable. 

The availability of this method is dependent upon the 
possession of no particular form of faith, unless it be a faith 
in the processes of growth and education as legitimate 
means of grace. The vows or pledges or purposes of the 
candidate may be stated in any form consistent with the 
recognition that a landmark is being passed. And the 


* There is, of course, no distinction to be drawn between children of “ believers” 
and of “ unbelievers.” 
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preparatory instruction may, and must, vary with the wis- 
dom of those on whom the burden of teaching rests. In 
a series of lessons prepared by the canon of Bristol for 
use with candidates for confirmation in the English Church, 
the first chapter is upon the duty of resisting temptation ; 
the second and third, upon the substance of the Christian 
faith, including a theory of the Church; the fourth and 
fifth, upon the duty of obedience, with an exposition of the 
“Ten Commandments”; the sixth and seventh, upon the 
uses of prayer, with an exposition of the “ Lord’s Prayer” ; 
the eighth and ninth, upon the sacraments, particularly 
that of the communion; the tenth and eleventh, upon the 
meaning and office of the confirmation service ; the twelfth 
is entitled “Concluding Counsels”; and the manual ends 
with suggestions “ for those who have to prepare candidates 
for confirmation.” It can readily be seen that whatever 
one’s faith, so only that he has a faith and has a pur- 
pose, he can easily adapt his instruction to what he con- 
ceives to be the need of those placed under his care. It 
is the advantage of the method that, without effort or 
obtrusiveness or embarrassment, it brings a minister into 
intimate personal relations with the children of his parish 
in their regular succession, and makes a conference with 
them upon religious themes the easy, the natural, and the 
expected thing. What would not we ministers give, if we 
had such an occasion made, secured, and brought to our 
hands by the simple force of tradition and usage in our 
Church! 

Every one knows that the children of Episcopalian 
parents pass regularly under the hand of the rector in the 
confirmation class, and then under the hand of the bishop 
in the confirmation service. It is easy to see that, once in 
the confirmation class, the confirmation service is as good 
as predestinated. But the first step usually.costs. It costs 
a good deal with us. “How do you manage it?” I asked 
an Episcopalian friend, the rector of a certain parish. 
“ How do you get near enough to your children to suggest 
the subject of the Church, and then how do you contrive 
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to persuade them all to come to your confirmation class? 
My lambs,” I added, “will no more consent to be folded 
than so many rabbits.” “My trouble,” he answered, “is 
quite different from yours. I often have much anxiety 
about the fitness and the serious purpose of some members 
or member of a class of candidates for confirmation, and I 
sometimes recommend delay; but I have to make no effort 
to secure the candidates. They come. They are almost too 
willing to come. My care is to see that they do not come 
prematurely, and to send them to the service with some 
sense of its meaning.” 

Hard as it must be for a minister to discourage a candi- 
date who had presented himself at the entrance of the fold, 
I think many a Unitarian minister would be glad to see the 
drift in the direction of his Cherch so strong and so general 
as to make him liable to such an experience. As it is, we 
are painfully exempt from that danger. 

The one valid objection to what we here speak of as the 
Church, valid among us at present, is that it divides our con- 
gregations; it makes a class,—a kind of religious caste. 
It does. I am almost ready to say that, if it must, the 
Church had better go. I do not think it must; but, if it is 
not to do it, we must begin with the children. There 
is nothing or very little to hope from the older generation. 
The leopard will not change his spots, and it is not neces- 
sary that he should. He has done one good work: he has 
delivered us from the superstition that the Church is a 
fetich or a charm, and that is enough for one man or one 
generation of men. But with the children it is different. 
We can, if we will, send them into the Church as naturally, 
as regularly, and as easily as we send them to school. I 
believe we can, because I am convinced that the children 
of Unitarian parentage are much like the children of other 
parentage. “Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections, passions?” I believe we can, again, 
because the experiment has, in a sense, been tried again and 
again; and what I am proposing we should do with our 
children others have done for us, often very much against 
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our will. Many a Unitarian parent, who would gladly see 
all his children members of a Unitarian church, passes 
many troubled hours lest a son or a daughter should be 
carried away by the tide which sets in the direction of a 
church which, it would be no offence to say, is like a return 
to antiquity. What others can do with our children we 
surely can do, if we will. 

That is, if we will together. Noone, I am even happy to 
say, can do very much, in this matter or any other matter, 
alone. It is the one hopeful fact in our situation that there 
is enough sense of community among Unitarians that they 
insist upon moving together or upon not moving at all. I 
can persuade my people of the wisdom of a dozen things 
which I cannot persuade them to do, unless they are things 
which other Unitarians are known to be doing; and I can 
persuade them to do a dozen things which other Unitarians 
are doing, whether they are themselves quite persuaded of the 
wisdom or not. It is sometimes an annoying circumstance ; 
but it is an encouraging fact, and I would not wish it other- 
wise. It shows that there is such a thing coming as a wide- 
reaching Unitarian Church. That Church can do with its 
children what it will. It can baptize them in infancy and 
it can confirm them in youth, with or without a bishop, as 
it may see fit to provide. 

The American Unitarian Association has given us a form 
of confirmation in its book of services and hymns. Why 
it was placed there must have seemed to many simple 
understandings a mystery. That it met a want might be 
too much to say; that it answers to a need I do not doubt. 
But it has been with us, practically, a dead letter. It can 
be made, however, and it ought to be made, an instrument 
for giving our churches a firm, coherent, and consecrated 
fellowship. 

To the easy objection that confirmation is “ un-Unitarian,” 
it may be answered that nothing is un-Unitarian except folly 
and sin. To the more serious objection,— that among Con- 
gregationalists, especially Unitarian Congregationalists, con- 
firmation, if desirable, is impracticable,— it may be answered 
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that a movement toward what is essentially a service of 
confirmation has already begun in Congregational churches, 
both Unitarian and Trinitarian. In the Trinitarian, the 
tendency would seem to have gone very far. In a series of 
interesting brief reports of churches printed in the Congre- 
gationalist, for May 28, 1885, the pastor* of a church in 
Montclair, N.J., says: “ The pastor’s class has been one of 
the means most blest in my ministry, and almost all the 
young people who unite with the church come by way of 
that. Each year, I invite all of fourteen years of age or 
older, who desire to inquire concerning the spiritual life. 
We meet weekly for about four months. Almost all who 
enter it become pronounced Christians.” There is nothing 
to distinguish this from a confirmation class but the name. 

In the same issue, the pastor of a church in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., says, “ About fifty per cent. of all who join 
by confession are from the Sunday-school.” From the First 
Church in South Hadley, Mass., it is reported, “ Thirty- 
four, chiefly young people, and all but one members of 
the Sunday-school, united with the church.” In these 
instances, the Sunday-school does the work of a confirma- 
tion class, as it always should. 

In Unitarian churches, the movement toward what is 
essentially the method of confirmation may not always have 
been so successful; but it has sometimes more boldly and 
frankly used the name. King’s Chapel, Boston,— which, by 
virtue of its traditions, ought to lead in this movement,— 
after an omission of three-quarters of a century, reinserted 
a service for confirmation in its Liturgy in 1865, since 
which time, I am informed, “it has been used almost every 
year.” The pastor “believes in it heartily, and encourages 
its use; and, in every case where it is used,” the candidates 
“are grateful.” 

The First Church in Boston has held a confirmation ser- 
vice on the Sunday preceding Easter “for more than 
twenty years.” The candidates have numbered “ from ten 
to twenty each year,” and have come mainly, though not 
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wholly, from the German element, which largely prepon- 
derates in the Sunday-school of this parish. As among 
Episcopaliags, according to the testimony already quoted, 
so here in this German population, it is said to be found 
“more difficult to put off the parents and children until 
there is some slight fitness for the step than to persuade 
the comers.” This is always the experience where, as 
among those who inherit from Luther and not from Calvin, 
improved upon by Wesley, the theory that a child has a 
natural right to the church, and the church a natural right 
to the child, is still a received tradition. In a private 
letter, from which, unhappily, I cannot now ask permission 
to quote, but from which I have drawn these facts, the late 
pastor of the First Church said he was “glad to know” 
that some of us were “interested in confirmation,” and that, 
“if our liberal churches have any future, it is largely in this 
direction.” 

What was practically a confirmation service was held 
on Easter Sunday of the present year in the First Unitarian 
Parish of South Natick. Forty-five candidates presented 
themselves for membership in the church, and their admis- 
sion was signalized by special and appropriate services. 
“Let us either make more of the church or less,” said the 
pastor. Forty-five of his parishioners answered, * Let us 
make it more.” It is worth noticing that this success was 
achieved under ordinary conditions in a congregation com- 
posed of Unitarians of the average New England type. 
“The South Natick minister was in charge of the Sunday- 
school of the First Church in Boston for a year or more,’— 
a fact which it pleased Dr. Rufus Ellis to mention, and 
which may not be without significance. 

On this same Easter Sunday of the present year, “ sixteen 
girls and nine boys, ranging in. age from eleven to fifteen 
years, were confirmed” in the First Congregational Church 
in Shelbyville, Il., of which Rev. J. L. Douthit is pastor, 
“thé twenty-five boys and girls standing in a circle around 
the altar, and making a vow to do their best to live noble, 
true, pure lives.” With reason, Mr. Douthit says, in his 
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paper, Our Best Words, “It will be a day long remembered 
by the members and friends of the Unitarian congregations. 
in this vicinity.” 

These examples are sufficient for our purpose. They 
show what, perhaps, some might have been slow to believe,— 
that to speak of a service of confirmation in churches of the 
Congregational order is not chimerical. In both Trinita- 
rian and Unitarian churches, a tendency toward, essentially, 
such a service in substance, whatever its name, can easily 
be discerned. Enough has already been accomplished to 
demonstrate the practicability of much more. We have 
only to convince ourselves that for the sake of the children, 
as a means of nurture, and for the sake of the Church, as 
a source of strength, the confirmation of our children is 
desirable, and the evidence is already at hand to show that 
it is possible. 

If our children are not to be confirmed, what is to be 


done with them or to become of them? 
S. C. BEAcH. 


CERTAIN TENDENCIES OF AMERICAN FICTION. 


A winter or two ago, a brilliant French picture, by one of 
the noted artists of the day, was exhibited in Boston, and 
attracted, in certain quarters, great admiration. It was, in 
its way, a masterpiece of contemporary Parisian art. It 
represented a fashionably dressed young lady at the top of 
a bank, from which she was looking at her companions. 
There she stood, well drawn, admirably painted, faultlessly 
attired, down to her white satin slippers. No fault could be 
found, if I remember rightly, in the carrying out of the 
artist’s conception. A fashionably attired girl at the top of 
a bank (supposing her to have kept on her drawing-room 
dress) would unquestionably have looked precisely so; and 
the artist, no doubt, deserved immense credit for having 
labored for years with pencil and brush till he could copy 
silks and satins and laces, surmounted by a smiling female 
face, so perfectly. At the same time, one could hardly help 
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asking, on turning away from the five minutes’ inspection 
needed to exhaust the artist’s idea: What is the precise use 
of such pictures? For purely decorative purposes, we can 
understand their value; but have they any other place? At 
best, where is the return for days and months spent in show- 
ing us simply how a girl looks upon a bank? Is this the 
best that modern art can do,—simply to reproduce what she 
sees or sketch accurately events or scenes which have no in- 
terest.in themselves? Has she nothing of her own to say? 
Has she no longer any use for imagination or sentiment or 
creative power ? 

I might prolong this catalogue of questions indefinitely, 
but I refrain. However skilfully put, they would all come 
back to the one point: Is art reduced to the position of a 
mere copyist? Is she limited’ to the real, or has she still 
something to do with the ideal? I do not pretend to say 
that the picture here mentioned represents the sole tendency 
of modern painting, or that it would be generally classed 
among the great works of modern genius. I only select it 
as a conspicuous specimen of its class, and refer to the popu. 
larity which such productions enjoy as a noteworthy feature 
of the times. 

I wish to use it, too, by way of introduction to my present 
theme, which is not a question of art, but a question of 
literature. Literature presents the same problem nowadays, 
and sets us to asking precisely the same questions. Indeed, 
the purely imitative school in literature seems to enjoy an 
even higher prestige than the corresponding school in paint- 
ing. Just now, the most popular of our authors are given 
to writing their novels very much as the French artist 
painted his picture. They tell of what they see every day, 
and what any one may see every day, and descend into the 
minutest details of trivial domesticity, as though these were 
precisely the things which the world was breathlessly wait- 
ing to know about. And, to all appearance, they are right. 
The world does wait breathlessly. It can hardly be patient 
till the last instalment of the monthly serial is written 
before it demands the finished volume, in solid form, to place 
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among its permanent possessions; as though our children 
after us, no less than ourselves, would still delight to hear 
how the Silases and Penelopes of an elder generation chat- 
tered and scolded and quarrelled. Possibly, they will. We 
cannot determine those matters for another generation, and 
need not. But our own generation interests us, and one can- 
not help asking what the taste for this kind of fiction means. 
Is it growing, or are we beholding its climax? Is it the 
cause of our present school of novelists or the result? Isit a 
transient homage.to one or two favorite names or a genuine 
popular demand? You will notice that I do not quarrel 
with this taste or call it bad names. I accept it as it is (if we 
can learn exactly what it is), and try simply, with what real- 
istic fidelity I possess, to represent it in its actual form. Each 
generation must have its own fancies and pass through its 
own phases, and he is no wise man who sets out simply to 
denounce them. But this does not prevent our examining 
such a phenomenon as a curiosity, and having our own 
opinion about it. If photography is really the highest type of 
modern literary art, welland good. I do not wish to appear 
over-fastidious ; though I must frankly confess that, if this 
style of literature is to prevail, I do not see why each family 
should not keep its private novelist, as each family has now 
its amateur photographer. 

The leading representative of this school at present, judg- 
ing from his great popularity, is Mr. Howells, a writer who 
led us once to expect such good things of him, and whose 
name is such a synonyme of intellectual delicacy and refine- 
ment, besides having such an aroma of Venice and Quebec 
and the St. Lawrence about it, that no one cares to criticise 
him sharply. His earlier books, if somewhat light, had 
much that was delightful in them, both of scenery and of 
incident, and showed no positive adoption of any special 
theory. But his latest venture is so aggressively and 
defiantly realistic, so contemptuous a dismissal of sentiment 
or poetry, or even the development of character or thought, 
as irrevelant to its purpose, that there is no longer any 
question as to where he stands, or at least what he thinks 
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the public wants. It is as though he said: There, you want 
realism, sheer and simple; and you shall have it. You want 
every-day, commonplace, vulgar nursery and chamber and 
counting-room talk; and you shall have it, by the page and 
by the chapter. You want your novel-writers to tell you 
over again what you are hearing every hour and running 
away from every day; and I have given it to you, pure, 
unadulterated, and unrelieved. 

For one, I cannot believe that an author capable of such 
different order of work could have written Silas Lapham 
except in some such mood as this. I cannot believe he is 
in earnest, I imagine him, as he hears that his new book is 
selling by the thousand, or as he reads such comments as 
“delicious naturalness,” “fine subtlety of analysis,” “the 
author’s best artistic vein,” “a wholly new type of character 
to be added to the familiar creations of romance,” turning 
his face aside in uncontrollable laughter. I am waiting 
every day for him to take off his mask, confess that he has 
been fooling us, just to see how much we would bear, and 
return once more to his personal identity. 

Meantime, however, let us make believe that he wrote 
Silas Lapham, not merely to catch the popular fancy or as 
a marketable commodity, but because he actually thought 
it was worth writing and worth reading, and see where it 
brings us. What is the literary significance of such a book ? 

Silas Lapham is a successful paint manufacturer; a man 
of Yankee shrewdness, coarse grain, common origin, and 
village education and training. He had the wit to discover 
the value of a certain mineral deposit in his little Vermont 
farm, entered into partnership with a neighbor, whose capital 
enabled him to start the business, and whom he bought out, or 
rather forced out, just as he knew the paint was about to 
become a success, married the school-mistress, and trans- 
ferred his business and his family to Boston. Here his 
profits become enormous, he grows ambitious for his family’s 
social position, resolves to build as fine a house as money 
will buy on the water-side of Beacon Stgeet; and the story 
takes him up as his mineral paint, his new house, and his 
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fast trotting horse divide his interest and his pride between 
them. No one who comes near him gets away without 
hearing the whole history of his paint and knowing just 
how much the new mansion is likely to cost. Meantime, 
a young Bostonian, from the older social circles, after meet- 
ing the Laphams (mother and two daughters) in Canada, 
encounters them again in Boston, enters upon familiar rela- 
tions with them while his family is absent for the summer, 
_ and to all appeararice becomes deeply interested in the 
younger daughter, whose rare but unintellestual beauty 
offseis her plainer sister's smartness and pert vivacity. 
Here enters in the conflict, which our author finds it so 
difficult to get out of his mind, between the newly rich 
classes of Boston society and its cultivated circles; and we 
aré shown in relentless detail just how the millionnaire and 
his wife feel under such circumstances, how hard it is for 
them to get into society, how uncomfortable such people as 
the Laphams are in meeting such people as the Coreys, how 
two ill-bred daughters laugh at their ill-bred parents behind 
their backs, and chaff each other over their social expecta- 
tions, how adverse fortune can overtake the most successful 
of manufacturers, and how, when the catastrophe finally 
comes, a coarse and ignorant tradesman can show as much 
honesty as a refined and educated one. Into this prosaic 
framework are introduced certain high-wrought dramatic 
situations, so obviously out of place in their photographic 
surroundings, so clumsily fitted into the narrative of every- 
day events, that they can hardly be seriously criticised. 
They simply serve to show that artistic or tragic effects do 
not belong to this style of art. When we find that, while 
we are talking and thinking about paint or the building of 
a new house on the water-side of Beacon Street, while our 
heroes and heroines are debating in great agony whether 
to go in to dinner with their gloves on or off, or whether 
it will do for the wife to send in her husband’s business 
card with her own on returning a fashionable call, in 
the midst of all this one of the two sisters is to be over- 
whelmed by an offer of marriage from the youth who is 
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supposed by the whole household to be in love with the 
other, that hearts are to be broken and stern problems 
of sisterly loyalty to be raised, we feel as if some trick had 
been played upon us. The effect is very much as if, in the 
picture of a kitchen garden, among the vegetables and 
pigs, were introduced, in the corner, a green grave with 
a broken-hearted widow weeping over it. No doubt, great 
griefs occur in every circle of life, and are just as pathetic 
in the lowest household as in the highest; but, if we are 
admiring the naturalness with which pigs and vegetables are 
drawn, one cannot at the same time feel the pathos of a 
widow’s grief. No more can the artist represent it touch- 
ingly. It belongs to a very different sort of picture. So, 
no doubt, there are pangs of disappointed affection at the 
South End of Boston (even though the South End were ten 
times the prosaic locality which Mr. Howells’ imagination 
seems to picture it); but, when we are following the scoldings 
of a very uninteresting husband and wife, reported with 
vivid literalness, or listening to the chatter of two girls as 
they do up their hair for the night, we do not like to be 
disturbed by such tragic scenes. We are not in the mood 
for them. Nor are they half so well done as the rest. We 
hurry by them, and get back as fast as we can to the 
domestic squabbles or the rich man’s brag and bluster. The 
writer has brought us down for the hour to his own level 
or the level of his narrative. Elsewhere, we might enjoy 
a little play of passion or soul-agony; but here it offends 
and exasperates us. It is a needless tax upon our feelings 
or sympathies, and we indignantly resent it. 

I have indicated very briefly the character of our tale, 
already so familiar to all of us. I do not say that in such 
materials are not the possibilities of literary art. In any of 
our New England parlors or dining-rooms is ample stuff 
for poetry or for tragedy. In this very struggle on which 
our novel turns, the struggle on the part of those who see 
around them finer and choicer ways of living, which they, 
for all their wealth, know not how to imitate or reach, are 
situations of supreme pathos, which the true artist might 
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well strive to portray. But he must be a true artist, and 
must use his materials with some purpose beyond the mere 
recital of them, else he fails; and, if he fails at all, he fails 
deplorably. These situations have their touching side, but 
they have also a very gross and brutal side; and, to depict 
simply the grosser side, to make a picture whose sole merit 
shall be its fidelity to life, answers no conceivable end. 
If I were occupying the critic’s chair or speaking out my 
full thought, I should call it an unpardonable outrage. 
These social jealousies and struggles of which I speak are 
to be handled delicately or not at all. We all know that 
they exist. They are a hard, painful, disagreeable element 
in our modern life; but an element which, unless you have 
some high idea about it, some perception of its pathos, some 
light to throw or help to offer, it is much wiser to silently 
ignore. The less said about such things, the better. It does 
no good to paint them as they are. To give a vivid picture 
of them, to call attention to their peculiarities or absurdi- 
ties, only adds to the gravity of the situation, by increasing 
on both sides the self-consciousness which we wish, above all 
things, to destroy. The better the picture, the greater the 
wrong. 

It may be thought an unfair assumption on my part that 
the author had no higher purpose in view, in sketching these 
scenes, than simply to be a skilfui copyist. Possibly, he had. 
The title of his book (The Rise of Silas Lapham) certainly 
seems to hint at some moral victory on the hero’s part, 
which is to lend dignity to the narrative. All the more 
conspicuous, however, if this is the case, does the failure 
of the story to impress any such lesson become. Possibly, 
the author’s dramatic power is at fault; but still more at 
fault seems to me the style of art employed. The tale 
ends, as I have said, with a single act of mercantile honesty, 
which (though no greater, I trust, than many in his situa- 
tion would have been equal to) throws a gleam of light 
upon the closing pages and excites for the moment our 
hearty admiration. By withholding information in his 
possession, he might have disencumberéd himself of a cer- 
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tain piece of bad property, and so saved his estate from 
ruin; and he refuses to withhold the information. This 
is fine. But, in the mass of frivolous detail through which 
we have been led to this one honorable deed, the effect of 
the act is wholly lost. The trivialities of the tale are the 
principal thing: this act of bluff honesty seems wholly for- 
tuitous and subordinate. By the time we get to it, we are so 
weary of Silas himself, so satiated by the infinitude of par- 
ticulars, apropos of nothing, on which we have been fed, 
that we are well-nigh indifferent to the course he takes 
when the crisis arrives. A character essentially coarse and 
unattractive cannot be made interesting by a single praise- 
worthy deed. A series of incidents essentially petty and 
matter-of-fact cannot be made exciting by one spasm of 
heroism. The prevailing atmosphere of the commonplace 
kills out these stray blossoms of romance. On the whole, 
I think the story, artistically considered, would have been a 
more perfect one, if these touches had been omitted. 

It will be noticed that I do not question the author’s skill 
in the line which he has chosen. Nor would I have it sup- 
posed that I am starting a crusade against realism. Realism, 
properly understood, has its rights in literature as well as 
in art. Plenty of powerful novels, too, deal with characters 
or phases of life much lower than these, yet do it with con- 
summate art. Had Mr. Howells brought out for us the 
real dignity or nobleness hidden in the social ranks, or 
elicited by the social struggles, through which he leads us, 
there would be nothing to say. But he has not thought it 
worth while to do this. He has chosen simply to trace a 
series of obvious situations, with no hint of moral or intel- 
lectual development, no inner study of life, no vigorous 
sketching of personality. Taking him upon his own ground, 
therefore, it must be admitted that his fidelity to nature is 
quite unsurpassed. But the more admirable his skill, the 
more obvious does it become that, where fidelity alone is 
sought, the higher literary or dramatic qualities necessarily 
fail. If we find it hard to believe that Mr. Howells, of him- 
self, could show such conspicuous lack of artistic facility as 
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this story reveals, then we must needs attribute the fault to 
the method he has adopted. 

Look, for instance, at his plot, if plot it can be called. 
The few interesting or exciting situations are, as I have 
already said, so utterly incongruous with their unheroic 
surroundings, and have to be handled in so matter-of-fact a 
way, that, instead of lending charm or thrill to the narra- 
tive, they border dangerously close upon the burlesque. 
When the realer is expected to throb with emotion, he 
laughs or shudders. The beautiful Irene, the heroine of 
the earlier pages, after indulging for some weeks in delight- 
ful love-dreams, has to be rudely told at last that her fan- 
cied lover, instead of seeking her hand or ever having 
thought of her, has actually proposed to her sister. How 
is this heart-rending crisis met? The girl becomes in- 
stantly rigid and cold, walks deliberately to her chamber, 
takes from her bureau drawer and silently drops into her 
sister’s lap— what? A pine shaving which she had once 
poked with her parasol as she was sitting with young Mr. 
Corey on a bench in the new Beacon Street house, and 
which he had playfully picked up and presented to her as a 
precious keepsake! The unhappy father and mother, at 
their wits’ end in the startling turn of affairs, drive out 
together with the fast horse to talk the matter over; and 
how are they rescued from their sad perplexity? They 
stop at the door of a minister whom they have met once at 
table, lay the case, under assumed names, before him, receive 
from him the Solomon-like advice that it is better for one to 
suffer than three, and go home again relieved. 

Indeed, this whole episode is painful and offensive, in its 
bald realism, to an extraordinary degree. The earlier pas- 
sages were trying enough. The dawning of love in a young, 
innocent soul is dealt with in this way. . “* Don’t you think 
he looked very nice?’ sighed Irene. ‘Who?’ said Penelope, 
‘the colonel?’ Penelope had caught up the habit of calling 
her father so from her mother, and used his title in all 
her jocose and perverse moods. ‘You know very well I 
don’t mean papa!’ pouted Irene. ‘Oh! Mr. Corey! Why 
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didn’t you say Mr. Corey, if you meant Mr. Corey? If 
I meant Mr. Corey, I'd say Mr. Corey. It isn’t swearing. 
Corey, Corey, Co’-— Her sister clapped her hand over 
her mouth. ‘Will you hush, you wretched thing?’ she 
whimpered. ‘The whole house can hear you,” ete. 
When, finally, the blow falls, Irene changes in an instant, | 
as we have seen, from a light-hearted, vacuous girl into 
a hard, reticent, snappish woman, holding the whole world 
at a distance, and meeting her disappointment in stolid 
defiance. The two sisters never exchange a pleasant sis- 
terly word afterward. Penelope, as much astounded as 
Irene at the sudden development, meets the case just 
as grimly, blames herself spitefully for having stolen 
her sister’s lover, becomes petulant, sharp, ill-tempered, 
and consents to be married only after weeks of quer- 
ulous self-reproach. All this may be “exquisitely natural ” 
with natures of the Lapham‘stamp, but it certainly makes 
the scenes none the more tolerable to be assured that they 
are taken from life. If they are, then it is the kind of life 
that had better not be taken. 

The same may be said of a fit of jealousy into which Mrs. 
Lapham breaks, toward the end of the story, and which 
is introduced with the lurid accompaniment of an anonymous 
letter. She has discovered that her husband is employing 
a very handsome young woman as a type-writer in his 
office, directly opposite his own desk. It is the darkest 
period of her husband’s fortunes, when wifely sympathy 
was of all things needful; but none the less is her soul 
filled at once with bitter and (as is soon found) utterly 
baseless suspicions. The scene that follows is realistic to 
a degree unmatched, I believe, by any modern writer. If 
anything was ever taken directly from low life, this must 
be. The affectionate wife is transformed by a single stroke 
into a termagant. As her husband returns from a business 
trip to New York to retrieve his shattered fortunes, she 
meets him at the front door with the words,—“*‘ Who is 
that girl you’ve got in your office, Silas Lapham?’ ‘Girl 
in my office?’ ‘Yes! who'is she? What is she doing 
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there?’ ‘Why, what have you heard about her?’ ‘ Never 
you mind what I’ve heard, who is she?...I want to know 
who she is. I want to know what a respectable man, with 
grown-up girls of his own, is doing with such a looking thing 
as that in his office! I want to know how long she’s been 
there! I want to know what she’s there at all for.’ ‘ Well, I 
guess you may find out about that girl yourself. Get away 
from the door.’ ‘I won’t get away from the door.’ She felt 
herself se/; lightly aside,and her husband opened the door 
and went out. ‘I will find out about her,’ she screamed after 
him. ‘I'll find out, and Ill disgrace you. Ill teach you 
how to treat me.’” 

All which, I submit, though perfectly natural, and pre- 
cisely what a narrow-minded, ill-bred woman might do and 
say under such circumstances, is not at all what one cares to 
read. The more accurate the copy, the worse the story that 
it makes. As for the dinner-table scene at the Coreys, where 
Silas Lapham, finding himself for the first time with a row 
of wine-glasses before him, and nervously anxious to do the 
right thing, settles the matter by emptying them all, grows 
boisterous, talkative, and blatant in consequence, has to be 
charitably hurried off to his carriage, and the next day, 
when the disgraceful reality comes over him, grovels in the 
dust before young Corey, his clerk, loading himself with 
self-reproaches, and acknowledging that he was not fit to 
associate with gentlemen in society or in business,—I refrain 
even from quotations, so painfully, mortifyingly, odiously 
realistic is the sketch. Marvellously natural! but that kind 
of human nature which makes you a helpless sharer in the. 
humiliation and degradation which you see. 

The conversations, of which the book is very full, catch the 
same disease. They are surprisingly life-like. Silas and his 
wife talk their affairs over quite as any two uncultivated 
country people might do,— talk by hint and innuendo, nag 
each other, scold, badger, and scheme, with consummate 
vulgarity. The two sisters, as we have seen, hold their 
sisterly colloquies, laugh hysterically over their father’s 
braggart speeches, and tease or torture each other, just as 
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we may presume any two very ordinary girls would do, in 
the privacy of their bed-chamber. The Coreys converse as 
any commonplace family of a certain grade of culture might 
do, when th® son of the house is proposing to make a dis- 
tasteful alliance. For aught we can see, Mr. Howells might 
have taken down all these conversations on hearing them. 
They show careful observation of all the tricks and arts 
of ordinary human intercourse, and have the merit of being 
in every case characteristic, in a broad and general way, of 
the special type represented. But what purpose is served, 
we ask,if the conversations in a novel simply reflect those 
in daily life? Is that what the reader wants? Does he not 
ask that they be, at least, the best of their type; that they 
have some single touch of originality, of piquancy, of wit 
or dash, to make them worth the reading? The question 
is, What satisfaction is there in hearing commonplace people 
talk? We do not enjoy it in actual life, why in novels? 
Two columns of Mr. Howells’ two hundred would drive any 
of us wild, if we were called upon to sit down in a parlor 
and listen to it. What makes it any the more tolerable, 
when written down? It would not be difficult to point to 
many a modern romance, in which the conversations, while 
altogether as natural and characteristic as these, yet have 
the art of lifting you out of your ordinary thoughts, and 
leaving you delighted with your imaginary companionship. 
In this case, they leave you feeling as if you had been in the 
most disagreeable society you had ever entered. 

But I have said enough of Silas Lapham itself. The 
book is only my text. As a perfect specimen of its class, it 
enables us to answer, as nothing else could, the one question 
which such books suggest. What value is there in a mere 
reproduction in literature of what we see in life—a mere 
reproduction, I say, with no apparent purpose but to repro- 
duce accurately and truthfully? 

For historical purposes, so to speak, such productions have 
unquestionably their place, just as photographs of persons 
or places have. For those of other lands or later genera- 
tions, it might be a matter of some interest to know how 
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such a set of people as the Laphams acted or talked. 
For them, Silas Lapham might be a valuable type. But 
novels are not written for other lands or later generations: 
they are written for their own time. They afte written to 
sell, and to sell at once; and must look for the mass of 
their readers to the community (in a case like this) whose 
characters they describe. The question is, Of what value to 
any given community is a book which simply photographs 
for them their own or their neighbors’ lives ? 

I venture to thiuk it has very little. At best, it appeals 
to that peculiar trait in humanity by virtue of which we love 
to see and hear things for the very reason that we know all 
about them,—a common enough passion, but not one, I 
think, which ranks very high among our intellectual qual- 
ities. It is the same taste which makes one enjoy the per- 
sonal items in our daily papers. There are people, it seems, 
who love to read accounts in the newspapers of the very 
balls or weddings or moonlight excursions which they have 
themselves attended. Still more are there who like to know 
just what their neighbors were doing yesterday, when they 
started for the mountains, what hotel they went to, what 
steamer they sailed by, what guests they had at their recep- 
tions or parties. That readers of this stamp should like 
novels made up after the same fashion, we cannot wonder ; 
nor have we any special right to complain. We cannot 
admire their taste, however, in the one case or the other, 
and must be excused if we regret to see their taste encour- 
aged in high quarters or their demands gratified. It stands 
in the way of something better. It indisposes them to look 
for higher or more exacting reading. It leads them to 
demand very little of their authors or their newspaper 
writers. The personal items in our daily journals are en- 
croaching more and more upon valuable space. I am mis- 
taken .if they are not also debauching the habits of our 
journalists. What is the use of writing careful editorials 
or paying for first-class foreign correspondence, if a cheap 
column of personals, from home or abroad, is just as popular ? 
{ can imagine our novelists in the near future (if many 
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Silas Laphams are written) coming to the same conclusion. 
What is the use of fine descriptions of natural scenery, well- 
constructed plots, artistic unity of conception, development 
of character, play of thought, poetic or imaginative coloring, 
if a dull conversation, accurately reported, attracts quite as 
many readers and pays just as well? So, on the one hand, 
the popular appetite grows by what it feeds on; on the other, 
our best authors are tempted into tasks quite below their 
powers and unworthy their taste. That neither reader nor 
author is elevated thereby hardly peeds to be pointed out. 

For myself, I still believe that one purpose of literature 
at least is to elevate. It is to task our intellectual faculties, 
to set us to thinking, to appeal to our finer tastes or feelings, 
to reveal the hidden workings of character or thought or 
passion, to give us some stimulus or some joy which our 
daily life does not. To bring out thoroughly vulgar men 
and women from any rank of society, make them pose before 
their fellows, and betray their natural coarseness or jealousy 
or brutality does not elevate. It teaches nothing, it suggests 
nothing, it arouses no large or generous feelings, it offers not 
the slightest help toward the removal of the social conflicts 
which it makes so pitiable and ridiculous. To compose these 
tales and call them literature seems to me like reducing 
music to the imitation —I will not say of the singing of birds 
or sighing of breezes,— but of the cries of babies, the snarls 
of curs, the shouts of school-boys, or the grunting of pigs. 

But is not one object of literature to please? it will be 
asked. There is a time for poetry, for history, for tragedy, 
for philosophy; but there is a time also for the plainest 
narrative which simply pleases. And these narratives, you 
will perhaps notice, give great pleasure. 

I confess it sadly. But then, so does imitative music 
please. To vast numbers in this very city, an orchestra 
which reproduced faithfully the cries of all our domestic 
animals would give greater delight than the orchestra which 
played divinely all the symphonies of Beethoven. So do 
the personal columns in our newspapers please. Many who 
read them, no doubt, read nothing else. Photographic 
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novels, I make bold to say, give quite the same sort of 
pleasure. They please, because comparatively few people 
like to employ their imagination, or know how to; because 
writings of this class create the taste which they gratify ; 
because the reading public have accustomed themselves to 
just this thing, and have learned to expect and praise it. 
A writer like Mr. Howells will be sure to be liked by a 
certain inner circle, whatever he writes. By writing again 
and again in a given style, to meet a certain half-formu- 
lated desire, he creates a following which craves and will be 
sure to applaud that special style. The further he goes, 
apparently, the more loudly they applaud. What the limits 
are, no one can guess. Silas Lapham would seem to indicate 
that there are none. 

To all outside this select circle, pleasure would be the last 
word to apply to the sensations caused by these first-class 
imitations. To many of us, the Silases and Persises, the 
Penelopes and Irenes and Toms, are just as weary compan- 
ions on Mr. Howells’ pages as they would be at the South 
End or on the Back Bay. If it is pleasant to hear the angry 
shrieks of a jealous wife, rising into such bedlamite cries that 
the daughters and servants hear the tumult, and wonder 
“what is up,” then it is pleasant to read Silas Lapham. If 
it is pleasant to watch the distresses of a plain, homely 
couple on getting through their first society dinner, to note 
every gasp and shiver and gulp, to eye them as they twitch 
their gloves, compare their dresses with their neighbors’, and 
choke down the swelling in their throats, if it is agreeable 
to see the husband’s agonies as to whether he ought to 
drink all the wine before him, and finally the shameful and 
humiliating results when he makes up his mind that he 
must do it, then Silas Lapham is very pleasant reading 
indeed. 

To some of us, outside the charmed circle, this is not 
pleasure. It is offensive to a degree which even Mr. 
Howells, with all his realistic power, would find it difficult 
to describe. To read the book, as to meet the people, is to 
go through every grade of weariness, irritation, shame-faced- 
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ness, and disgust; and all because the writer is so “ exqui- 
sitely true to nature.” 

Truth to nature! What a shame that this grand phrase 
should be so pitifully travestied! Truth to nature is the 
basis of all that is best in literature, poetry, drama, ‘art. 
Beyond nature or above it, genius herself can never go. 
Too faithful study of nature, or too exact or scrutinizing 
observation, there can never be But, when you have com- 
pleted your observations and gathered all the material which 
nature puts into your hands, you are not expected to 
become a copyist, a ventriloquist, a mimic, a parrot. What 
you have collected is simply the material over which your 
fancy is to range, on which your imagination or creative 
power is to act, or which you are to employ for some moral 
or esthetic purpose. You are to produce something from 
it,—something which, without being false to nature or 
disowning its allegiance to her, shall yet tell some tale or 
sing some song or breathe some thought which the world 
has not heard before. 

It is a little odd, perhaps, for me, in the nineteenth cen- 


tury, and in our good city of Boston, to be repeating this 
well-worn truism. But our novelists and their readers 
seem, for some strange reason, te have forgotten it. 


Epwarp H. HALL. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF PENTATEUCH 
CRITICISM.* 


Since the beginning of this century, when De Wette 
made his argument for’the Josian date of Deutéronomy, 
the progress of Pentateuch criticism has been steadily in 
the direction of analysis and reconstruction. For the first 


* Prolegomena to the History of Israel, with a reprint of the article “ Israel” 
from the Encyclopedia Britannica. By Julius Wellhausen, Professor of Oriental 
Languages in the University of Marburg. Translated from the German, under the 
author’s supervision, by J. Sutherland Black, M.A., and Allen Menzies, B D., with 
preface by Prof. W. Robertson Smith, 1885. Edinburgh : Adam and Charles Black. 

The Pentateuch, its Origin and Structure: An Examination of Recent Theories. 
By Edwin Cone Bissell, D.D., Professor of the Hebrew Language and Literature in 
the Hartford Theological Seminary. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1885. 
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half of the century, two writers were recognized as authors 
of the Tora. Hapfeld pointed out a third, allied in tone to 
the Yahwist, but characterized by the employment of the 
divine name Elohim. This view was accepted by Noeldeke 
and by many others. Meantime, however, a new line of 
investigation has been going on. George, Vatke, Reuss, 
Graf, Kuenen, Wellhausen, and others, have endeavored 
to show that Deuteronomy is not the latest portion of the 
Tora; that the work of the annalist, the priestly code, that 
which was formerly known as the Elohistic part of the 
Pentateuch, is in fact an exilian and post-exilian produc- 
tion, the ripest fruit of the old Israelitish ritualizing devel- 
opment. Pentateuch critics are thus now divided into 
three camps: the conservatives, who accept the book as it 
stands, taking it to be all, with insignificant exceptions, 
from Moses himself; the Deuteronomists, or less advanced 
reconstructionists, who put Deuteronomy at the close of 
the development which they hold to begin after Moses; 
and the more advanced reconstructionists, who believe the 
historical order of the law books to be the Book of the Cov- 
enant, Deuteronomy, and the priestly code. The appear- 
ance of the two works whose titles stand at the head of this 
article furnishes occasion to examine briefly the present 
condition of the whole question. 

Wellhausen’s work is so generally known that it is 
unnecessary to remark on its critical keenness, its power 
of combination, its richness in suggestion, and its curtness 
of style. He has, of course, much in common with his 
predecessors ; but, as he is fuller, more thorough-going, and 
more satisfactory in his mode of presentation than any 
other, we may take his history as a representative of one 
of the existing schools of criticism. The English transla- 
tion is faithful to its original, so far as I have compared the 
two. Iu the last part of the history, there is, how- 
ever, considerable rearrangement of material, which is an 
improvement. The insertion of the article “Israel,” also, 
from the Encyclopedia Britannica adds to the ability of 
the volume. 
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As a matter of convenience, it may be well to give an out- 
line of Wellhausen’s argument. In the first part, he under- 
takes to show that in the Pentateuch the ritual elements 
follow one another just as the steps of the development 
do in the history. The second part shows how the succes- 
sive ritual ideas shaped the historical tradition. The third 
part sums up the preceding argument, with the addition 
of various considerations. More fully: The first part is a 
history of the cultus, taking up one by one the sanctuaries, 
the offerings, the sacred feasts, the ministers of worship, 
and their endowment. He examines the statements of the 
historical book, and then the provisions of the Pentateuch 
legislation, and finds in each three strata represented by the 
Yahwist, the Deuteronomist, and the Priestly Codifier. 
The second part is a careful analysis of Chronicles, Samuel, 
Kings, and the Hexateuch, in order to discover the proc- 
esses by which, from the earliest form of the tradition, 
they have assumed their present shapes. In the third part, 
he concludes the criticism of the law with a special dis- 
cussion of the final revision of the Hexateuch, compares. 
the oral and written Toras, and examines the idea of the 
theocracy, seeking to show that it belongs to the latest 
phase of old Jewish life and to a condition of foreign 
domination. 

In so large a question, difference of view is to be 
expected. With the same data before them, sober-minded, 
scholarly men have reached conclusions as diverse as is 
above indicated. What are the grounds on which these 
various opinions are based ? 

The general question falls naturally into two divisions,— 
the date of the Book of Deuteronomy and the relation of 
Deuteronomy to the priestly code. The former of these 
divisions connects itself especially with the question of the 
Mosaic origin of the Pentateuch, the latter with the order 
of parts in the Pentateuch. The acceptance of the late date 
for Deuteronomy does not involve the acceptance of a still 
later date for the Priests’ Code. The two discussions stand 
indeed in close relation with each other, but they depend 

7 
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on different sets of data. In one respect, however, the 
basis of argumentation in the two is the same: both seek 
to bring the legislation into harmony with the history ; both 
seek to infuse life into the history by eliminating from it 
and from the Tora all that is forced and unnatural; both 
desire to give the Biblical authors the credit of writing 
with the same freeness and truthfulness which we find in 
the authors of other nations; both appeal to literary canons 
of criticism ; both depend on the widest, most comprehen- 
sive survey of the whole Biblical material. These two dis- 
cussions, therefore, cannot be separated from each other. 
They both depend, as has been intimated, largely on the 
view taken of the historical development; and the differ- 
ences between critics, when we seek for their deepest 
ground, rest on different modes of construing the history. 
Let us begin with the first of these two divisions, and ask 
whether Deuteronomy is such a book as we should expect 
at the end of the seventh century B.C., or in the time 
commonly assigned to Moses, the fourteenth century. 

. Here one broad consideration has seemed to many critics 
decisive: Deuteronomy presents ideas respecting the cul- 
tus which find no expression in the period preceding the 
eighth century. Gideon, Manoah, Samuel, Saul, David, 
Solomon, Elijah, Elisha,—certainly, these men seem to have 
known nothing of a code which prohibits sacrifices in any 
place except the one appointed sanctuary. But is the argu- 
ment from silence reliable? Let it be granted that these 
men sacrificed contrary to the Deuteronomic provision: 
may not this have been because of the irregularities of the 
times? May they not all the time have had in mind this 
law of the central sanctuary, and yet have thought it unwise, 
in the then existing condition of things, to insist on it? 
On him who takes such a position, the burden of proof lies. 
In the pre-exilian historical books there is no conscious- 
ness that any wrong attached to such “irregularities” in 
sacrifice. It is the best men, the most highly enlightened, 
the most devoted to religion, who lead the way in this free- 
dom of worship. If we could find in the history any sign 
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of objection to free sacrifice expressed by priest or prophet 
or king, the case might be different; but the thorough tone 
of naturalness and calm satisfaction which pervades the 
narratives of these procedures makes on us the impression 
that nobody felt that any law was being violated. David, 
Solomon, and Elijah speak and act as if they were proceed- 
ing in accordance with established ideas and regulations. 
There is no sign of irregularity, no twinge of an accusing 
conscience. The conclusion is natural that either Deuter- 
onomy did not then exist or, if it did, it was entirely 
unknown, not only to the people, but also to their religious 
leaders. This last position has indeed been taken by some 
writers. It has been said that the whole of the Pentateuch 
legislation was committed by God to Moses at Sinai, in the 
wilderness, and in the plains of Moab; that it was then 
immediately lost from view, only coming up from time to 
time in fragments in accordance with the general civil and 
religious development of the people, finally manifesting itself 
complete when the little band of exiles from Babylon laid 
the foundations of the Jewish Church. This is a view that 
is likely to find few friends. It may be considered, in fact, 
as equivalent to the complete abandonment of the Mosaic 
origin of the Pentateuchal legislation. 

The history thus seems to declare against the possibility 
of Deuteronomy’s having been produced seven hundred 
years before the exile. The eighth century was preparing 
for this code. The prophets Amos and Hosea were led, by 
the abuses of the Yahwe worship at the northern shrines, 
to long for their extirpation. The northern kingdom, 
indeed, passed away at the end of the eighth century, and 
with it all its specific religious problems. Yet the same 
problems existed in Judah, which by virtue of its smallness 
had hitherto lived a life of unexciting obedience to the old 
routine. Now, however, become the sole representative of 
Israel, it also begins to face questions which the growing 
political and religious life forced on it. Rural shrines, it 
was believed, must be abolished. Political and religious 
considerations both pointed to the desirability of unity. 
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The work was begun by Hezekiah, and finished by Josiah. 
The ideas which were in the air during the seventh cen- 
tury are embodied in the Book of Deuteronomy. 

Such, it may be said, is an hypothesis which at least 
gives something like naturalness to the historical situations, 
as we find them described in the historical and prophetical 
books. But we must now turn to the Book of Deuteron- 
omy, and ask whether it contains anything inconsistent with 
such a view. It may be insisted that its legal provisions 
quite agree with the conditions of the Mosaic time, and 
are out of accord with the situation in Josiah’s time. 
This is the position taken by Dr. Bissell, in the work whose 
title is placed at the beginning of this article. He finds 
the Book of Deuteronomy altogether natural, regarded as 
the work of Moses; altogether unnatural, regarded as a 
seventh century product. We may follow his criticisms in 
his own order. 

To the supposition that there had not been one central 
and alone legal place of worship, and that Deuteronomy 
introduced the provision for such a place, he objects (p. 275, 
ff.) that the expression (Deut. xii. 5) “unto the place 
which the Lord thy God choose” is too general and vague 
to admit of the construction that it chronicles an innova- 
tion on established usage; and, further, that, with such 
vagueness of phrase, Jerusalem would be the last place 
thought of for the central sanctuary. To this, it is replied 
that, under the circumstances in Judah in the time of 
Josiah, considering what Hezekiah had done, no other place 
could have been thought of, and that the slightest hint 
would be sufficient to fix the locality of the sanctuary for 
the people. The prescription in Deut. xiii., and xvii., 2-5, 
against idolatry, is alleged by critics to suit the seventh cen- 
tury, when idolatry was a living question: whereas, in the 
priestly code, it is taken for granted that idolatry is to be 
crushed, public sentiment is relied on, and no law is formu- 
lated. Against this, Dr. Bissell urges (p. 135) the reference 
in the Deuteronomy passage to idolatrous prophets. Idola- 
trous priests, he says, were slain by Josiah; but of such 
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apostate prophets at that time there is no hint. What, 
then, are we to make of Jer. viii. 1, 2, with which also 
may be compared the picture of the idolatrous elders in 
Ezek. viii., 11? In this connection, he himself points out 
that the public introduction of the worship of the heavenly 
bodies in Judah took place in Manasseh’s reign (p. 139). 
And the conclusion, we add, may thence be drawn that the 
mention of astral worship in Deuteronomy is anything but 
inappropriate. The famous law of the king (Deut. xvii., 
14-20) has made difficulties for all classes of critics. The 
fact that Samuel and his contemporaries know nothing 
about it (I. Sam. viii—xii.) naturally suggests the opinion 
that it did not exist in that time; and it further contains 
provisions against the employment of horses and the mul- 
tiplication of wives, and a demand on the king to be a 
diligent student of the Tora, which seems strange to us, 
when we look at the histories of David and Solomon and 
the succeeding kings. On the other hand, it seems no less 
strange that it forbids the election of foreigners as kings. 
Dr. Bissell pertinently asks what danger of such an elec- 
tion there could be in Josiah’s time. To most readers, a 
foreigner at the head of the Jewish nation seems outside 
of the bounds of the possible; and they naturally repeat 
Dr. Bissell’s question. 

A completely satisfactory answer to this question it may 
be difficult to give, seeing the data are so few. But con- 
sider the situation. What ground could there be for such 
an injunction in the time of Moses, when a sharp hostility 
to foreigners existed among the people? Or, if it be said 
that this precept looked to future times, then what times? 
One would naturally think of the period of the election of 
Saul. But the history of that time takes no note of this 
precept, and it further appears from the record that there 
was not the slightest danger of the election of a foreigner. 
If Moses gave the law, it thus failed on two sides: it turned 
out that there was no need for it, when the actual election 
took place; and, if there had been need, ignorance of this 
clause made it impossible to derive advantage from it. Or, 
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if the Mosaic injunction looked to any future time, then it 
may have been applicable in the seventh century as well 
as in other periods. We can see some grounds at that time 
for the apprehension implied in the law. Israel itself was 
full of foreigners, and foreign peoples around were pressing 
on it. Never had the contact with other nations been so 
close as then. May it not have been possible for a stranger 
to make himself master of the throne, or for an Israelitish 
party, moved by rivalry and jealousy, to endeavor to set 
the crown of David on the head of a foreigner? Such a 
situation seems to have been more near!y possible at the end 
of the seventh century than ever before. Assyrian kings 
were capable of setting foreigners on the thrones of vassal 
peoples. And, what is more to the point, the surround- 
ing peoples— Moab, Ammon, Philistia—were still active 
(Zeph. ii.). We find traces of foreign blood in the “ Shebna” 
of Isa. xxii., 15, the “Cushi” of Zeph. i., 1, and the same 
name in Jer. xxxvi., 14; “Ebed-melech the Cushite,” Jer. 
xxxviii., 7. We have in Zeph. i., 8, apparently a reference 
to a party among the princes who assumed foreign clothing. 
The recollection of Athaliah, who had been sovereign of 
Judah, may have had something to do with this precept. 
And the very extensive worship of non-Israelitish deities 
prevalent under Manasseh (II. Kings xxi.) may have brought 
along with it intimate relations with neighboring peoples. 
At any rate, we can find no time when apprehension of a for- 
eign king would be more natural than in the seventh cen- 
tury. The prediction of a prophet or a line of prophets 
(xviii., 15-19) is quite suitable to the times of Jeremiah. If 
it characterizes these as being like Moses, it does not mean 
that they should be his equals in nearness of approach to 
God, but only his associates as announcers of the divine 
law. In the regulation requiring a preparation for battle 
(xx., 1-9), it is nothing strange that the people are spoken 
of as being afraid of chariots; nor is there any ground for 
objecting to the functions of the Shoterin. These officers 
would always find their place in the organization of an 
Oriental army, in which there was, as a rule, much impro- 
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vised material. If Deuteronomy provides for the treat- 
ment of non-Canaanitish hostile cities (xx., 10-15), it must 
be recollected that conquest at that time was quite possible. 
The Assyrian suzerainty comprehended the whole region; 
but, within its limits, the petty States not infrequently 
engaged in hostilities with one another (II. Kings xxiv., 2), 
and the capture of a city or two would easily be disregarded 
by the Assyrian Great King. An inscription of Senna- 
cherib (Inscriptions of Western Asia, vol. i., pp. 37-42, Eng- 
lish translation in Records of the Past, i. 35, ff.) gives a 
lively picture of the wars carried on among themselves by 
the petty States of Syria, including Judah. It appears, 
among other things, that Hezekiah was concerned in de- 
throning the king of Ekron, and that part of the territory 
of Judah was bestowed by the Assyrian monarch on the 
Philistine kings. The ceremonial of purification for mur- 
der (xxi., 1-9) is by no means primitive, as Dr. Bissell 
thinks. On the contrary, it is elaborate. The primitive 
mode would have been to neglect any such method of wip- 
ing away the stain. The process shows considerable organi- 
zation of ceremonial and civil-ethical feeling. The relation 
of Israel to other nations at this time is involved in some 
obscurity. In one point, however, we can see that the tone 
of Deuteronomy is entirely in accordance with what we 
know of the situation in Josiah’s time. Judah was a vassal 
of Assyria. It had occupied this position since the days of 
Sennacherib. The great empire on the Tigris was recog- 
nized as master, but its lordship made itself felt only in the 
annual payment of tribute. For two generations, the Jews 
had been living in this atmosphere of Assyrian control, 
which had thus become the normal condition of things; and 
Deuteronomy finds no occasion to speak of it. Similarly, 
the Priests’ Code sees no necessity for reference to the 
Persian rule. It may also be said that in the latter part 
of the seventh century the relations with Egypt were of a 
colorless character. There had never been (beyond the 
brief incursion of Shishak, I. Kings xiv., 25) pronounced 
hostility between Israel and Egypt, but more likely, since 
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Solomon’s day, commercial relations, and a marked disposi- 
tion, as we find in Isaiah, on the part of an important section 
of the people to establish an alliance with this powerful 
monarchy. Such friendliness we find in Deuteronomy,—a 
situation, therefore, not to be regarded as strange. We can 
say less about the Edomites, Ammonites, and Moabites, 
toward the first of whom the attitude of Deuteronomy is 
friendly, toward the second and third unfriendly. What it 
says is no doubt the expression of the feeling of the time 
(on Moab and Ammon, see II. Kings xxiv., 2), and, con- 
sidering the shifting character of the politics of the day, 
must be admitted to be not necessarily strange. The injunc- 
tion to destroy Amalek (xxv., 17-19) may be nothing more 
than the older Yahwistic story (Ex. xvii., 8-16) taken up into 
the new code; and, in general, the details in the historical 
books respecting Amalek are too few to enable us to pro- 
nounce any such statement to be out of keeping with the 
times. 

While the Josian date for Deuteronomy is disputed by 
very few critics, the second division of the general question 
announced above, the relative dates of Deuteronomy and 
the priestly code, has been more variously treated. A 
strong body of German writers, including Riehm, Dillmann, 
Schrader, and Noeldeke, maintain the priority in time of 
the priestly writers, regarding Deuteronomy as the latest 
form (except Ezek. xl.—-xlviii.) of the Jewish legal develop- 
ment. Let us look at the considerations that seem to these 
eritics decisive. 

In the first place, it is generally admitted that the most 
elaborate cultus ceremonial is found in the middle books of 
the Pentateuch. Noeldeke and others deny that this fact 
is in itself a reliable sign of a later date, nor does Well- 
hausen press this point. Yet it must be said that the 
history exhibits such advance in elaboration of ritual with 
the progress of time that a fair supposition seems to be 
that, in general, fuller ceremonial means a later time. It 
is known that the Jews made additions to the ritual after 
the completion of the Pentateuch. The example of other 
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peoples is not opposed to this view of continuous progress 
in the ritual. Of the Babylonian-Assyrian worship, indeed, 
we know very little. There are magic formulas, possibly, 
of very early date; but, so far as regards the temple wor- 
ship proper, the constitution of the priesthood, and the 
material and mode of offerings, we have very little informa- 
tion. The fullest details at present known belong to the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar, but it is quite impossible at 
present to say whether or not there have been decided 
advances in organization. The Egyptian civilization began 
at a remote period, and may have had a well-formed cultus 
in early times; and yet much of what the books give us of 
Egyptian worship is derived from Herodotus and other 
Greek writers; and, as far as I know, the history of the 
Egyptian cultus has not been written. If we turn to our 
own days, the example of the Catholic Church shows 
decidedly how the cultus advances with time; and the 
same thing is true of various Protestant bodies. It is con- 
ceivable, indeed, that a cultus like the Levitical may have 
existed in Israel in the times of the kings. But, if we look 
to the general rule of human progress, it is not probable. 

In passing, attention may be called to the probability that 
our existing Old Testament legal books by no means give 
us all the regulations in vogue. We have hints in Ruth 
and Nehemiah, for example, of laws which were at one 
time in operation, and of which we find no mention in 
the Pentateuch. The existing codes are compilations at 
given times, designed to guide popular life, and including 
such things as the authors deemed necessary or valuable. 
But the possibility of other regulations must always be held 
in mind, this supposition being of course controlled by our 
view of the general progress of thought as detailed in the 
historical books. 

As an objection to the post-exilian date for the priestly 
code, it is urged that the period after the exile was as far 
as possible from being creative, that it was a stiff, mechani- 
eal time, which valued itself on the maintenance of tradi- 
tion and estimated its success by the exactness by which 
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it reproduced antiquity. How, it is asked, could such a 
period ever think of enlarging or modifying the old law 
which the tradition regarded as given by God through 
Moses? Noeldeke has pressed this argument in connection 
with the tabernacle; but it has been justly replied to this 
objection that the additions, assumed to have been made 
by the priestly code are not indications of a creative spirit. 
Partly, no doubt, they simply record changes in custom. 
If we admit that the actual practice of priests and people 
was modified from time to time after Josiah’s reformation, 
then what objection is there to supposing that these modi- 
fications were included in new codes? The law book of 
Ezekiel shows that these changes did actually take place; 
and, as is above remarked, at a later date the Book of 
Nehemiah shows the same thing. There is always a crea- 
tive element in society. It is in the nature of things that 
any community, under ordinary circumstances, should 
advance continuously. It is merely the law of human 
progress. The Jews, if they had any life at all, could not 
have remained at a stand-still during and after the exile; 
and, if law books were written after that time, they of 
necessity would show progress. And this is the explanation 
of the greater part of what we find in the priestly code. 
The additions are all matters of form and organization. 
There is no prophetic inspiration, there is no lofty enthusi- 
asm, there is no element of style or thought, that is not 
appropriate to a mechanically organizing age. After the 
inspiration of the prophets and early priests comes the time 
of the organizers. This is what we find everywhere else, and 
this is what we find here. Outside of this there is nothing 
in the priestly code to which it would be necessary to apply 
the term creative. Even in the case of the tabernacle, 
which seems to Noeldeke so incompatible with post-exilian 
conditions, there is nothing that shows any glow of inspi- 
ration or ethical elevation. It is, as has been pointed out, 
simply the calculation of a formal organizer. It is an act 
of daring, it is said, in the post-exilian period, to transfer 
the tabernacle to the Mosaic time. Noeldeke thinks that 
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some writer in the days of the kings was bold enough to 
make the transfer. But can we see any great difference in 
the temerity of the exilian and the post-exilian imaginative 
architects? In fact, as I have intimated above, it is a 
question whether temerity has anything to do with it. 
The man who wrote out the sketch of the tabernacle, pos- 
sibly, did not know that he was doing anything new. It 
was possible that there had been growing up for years or 
for generations, in the circle‘of law students, the feeling 
that such a central sanctuary must have existed in the wil- 
derness ; and, from this conviction, it would. have been, to a 
Hebrew student at that time, a small step to put the taber- 
nacle on record in such form as his experience suggested. 
Riehm’s objection, based on the statistical and genealogical 
character of the Priests’ Code, is really not different from 
the preceding. The style is so simple, says he, so marked 
by straightforward directness, so strikingly lapidary, that 
it must be referred to a very early time. A sufficient 
answer to this is the Book of Chronicles. There is no 
author who revels in genealogies like the Chronicler. No 
matter where he gets his materials, not only does he al- 
ways feel it desirable to give the family tree, but he is never 
at a loss for the names. In the most obscure periods, 
he is able to detail the generations with a fulness and ex- 
actness to which the Books of Samuel and Kings make 
no pretension. On the other hand, compare the style of 
the priestly code with that of the earlier historical books. 
The avoidance of anthropomorphisms will certainly not be 
looked on as a sign of early date. The priestly author 
has in fact no interest in the history as such: his object is 
to chronicle the progress of the legislation. His attention 
is concentrated on the ritual law with a sharpness and com- 
pleteness that exclude everything else. Deuteronomy has 
at least a word for the great institution of prophets, which 
stands alongside of the priesthood as a controlling factor in 
the national life; but for this institution the Priests’ Code 
has no place. The law, according to the priestly writer, is 
sufficient: it is a complete guide to the national life ; it is 
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the perfect-embodiment of the divine will for the guidance 
of Israel, given once for all and destined to last forever. 

The comparison of the different codes is, of course, an 
important part of the general argument. To make this 
comparison in detail would require a treatise. Let us take 
those precepts which Dr. Bissell cites in his fifth chapter, 
entitled “Laws repeated and modified in Deuteronomy,” 
and see whether any chronological relation between Deuter- 
onomy and the Priests’ Codé is discernible. The burning 
of children to Moloch (p. 170) is treated more generally in 
Deut. xii., 31, xviii., 10, more fully in Lev. xviii., 20, xx., 
2-5,—a passage regarded by one school of critics as of 
exilian date. Dr. Bissell thinks that here the longer form 
of the law is of course original. The opposite conclusion 
will no doubt appear probable to many, especially on com- 
parison with Ezek. xvi., 36, and xx., 31. The destruction of 
Canaanitish cities (p. 171) is found enjoined in the Yah- 
wistic Book of the Covenant, Ex. xxiii... whence it has 
doubtless been taken into Deuteronomy. In the older 
book, it was a record of a living feeling, the intention being 
both to justify the previous extermination of the Canaan- 
ites and to enjoin thoroughness of work where any rem- 
nant of the old Canaanitish element was still in exist- 
ence. The mourning customs (Deut. xiv.) may have been 
forbidden in Jeremiah’s time, though that prophet says 
nothing of a law against them. Of the passages from his 
book cited by Dr. Bissell, two relate to foreign nations, one 
occurs in the historical section, and the others merely men- 
tion the custom without comment. A comparison between 
the treatment of food, clean and unclean, in Deut. xiv. and 
Lev. xi., seems especially conclusive. Leviticus is by far 
the more elaborate of the two, and probably, therefore, later. 
Dr. Bissell thinks that the reptiles prohibited in Leviticus 
and passed over in Deuteronomy are such as the Israelites 
would not care to eat in their new home,—a modification of 
appetite for which he gives no reason. Riehm suggests 
that Deuteronomy contents itself with calling attention to 
the provisions of the Levitical law concerning locusts, but 
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the point is precisely that it does not call attention to 
any such provision. So, also, the rule as to slaughtering 
animals is given in three different forms, in Exodus, Deuter- 
onomy, and Leviticus; and it is the last which is ritually 
the inost elaborate. The chronological relation in the law 
respecting the seventh year seems tolerably plain. Ex. 
xxiii. requires that the crops be not gathered; Deut. xv. 
forbids the pressing of a debt; Lev. xxv. forbids sowing as 
well as reaping, and enjoins that crops be left for depen- 
dants. Which of these is the latest? Even greater differ- 
ences between the codes show themselves in the regulation 
respecting the release of Hebrew slaves. In Ex. xxi., the 
slave, after six years of service, is to be dismissed as he came, 
unless he chooses to stay; Deut. xv. enjoins, in addition, 
that he be presented, on leaving, with valuable gifts, it calls 
him “brother,” and it also particularizes women; in Lev. 
xxv., we find a still kindlier tone toward the slave, but the 
strange provision is added that he be released on the day 
of jubilee. Not to insist on the apparent discrepancy 
between the two periods of release in the several forms of 
the injunction, it may be maintained that the whole tone 
of the Leviticus law suggests that it is the latest of the 
three. The regulation as to the purity of animals to 
be sacrificed is dismissed with a word in Deut. xvii., and 
given at considerable length in Lev. xxii. The conclusion 
is obvious. The laws relating to magic are substantially 
the same in three codes (Ex. xxii., Deut. xviii., Lev. xix. 
and xx.), Deuteronomy mentioning more varieties of the 
genus soothsayer, but giving no real detail not found in 
Leviticus. How the provisions for cities of refuge are to be 
understood on the supposition that Deuteronomy is later 
than Numbers, it is hard to see. Putting aside Deut. iv., 
41-43, as an obvious interpolation, we find in Deut. xix. a 
provision for three cities to which the homicide is to 
flee, with the injunction to set apart three more. In Num. 
xxxv., these cities of refuge are a part of the provision of 
forty-eight cities granted to the Levites and priests. Now, 
according to the text, both these laws were made in the 
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plains of Moab, opposite Jericho; and the two enactments 
could have been separated only by a very short space of 
time. Consider the looseness of such a mode of arranging 
so important a matter, even for a judicious human legis- 
lator, not to mention commands represented as having been 
given immediately by the mouth of God. The Deutero- 
nomic law respecting a false witness (Deut. xix.) is fuller 
than the statement in Ex. xxiii. and Lev. xix.,—a slight de- 
tail of legal procedure which is of sraall consequence, since 
Lev. xix. is ¢ very short independent code, probably to be 
put near Deuteronomy in time. On the other hand, an 
advance in humanity is evident in the usury law of Lev. 
XXv., as compared with that of Deut. xxiii. and that of 
Ex. xxii. 

Such comparisons as these do not form the most fruitful 
or the most trustworthy arguments in the Pentateuch dis- 
cussion, yet the general inference seems not doubtful. 
The advance in generalness and elaboration is to be found 
in the Priests’ Code over against Deuteronomy. In con- 
nection with one of these laws, Dr. Bissell uses expressions 
which sound strange in the mouth of one who holds the 
immediate supernatural, divine origin of the Pentateuchal 
legislation. “It-is no surprise,” says he (p. 177), “to 
find the more developed form of the law in Deuteronomy 
rather than Exodus.” And, again, “ This shows a growth 
in the sentiment,” etc. Where all was given from with- 
out, what room for development and growth of sentiment? 
Was it the sentiment of the Israelites that determined the 
law? Such expressions become natural only when we 
suppose these various codes to have been written down 
from time to time as the embodiment of the legal systems 
of various periods. Then the differences of detail have a 
meaning, and the chaotic form of the Pentateuchal legis- 
lation becomes more intelligible. Looked at as a number 
of fragments, not always very careful!y put together, it 
has a high historical interest as a transcript of the grow- 
ing ritualistic and ethical feeling of the Israelitish nation; 
but, treated as a deliberately prepared code, it does not 
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satisfy our demand for symmetry and unity. Nor does 
the interval of time between Sinai and Moab suffice to 
account for the “development of sentiment” apparent in 
its different parts. What it offers us is the growth of 
national ideas, intimately connected with changes of na- 
tional fortune extending over centuries. It is a happy 
combination of circumstances that has preserved to us the 
legal reflection of the people’s history through so large a 
part of its formative period. 

One point of Pentateuchal criticism, not formally dis- 
cussed by Wellhausen, is interesting and important enough 
to be mentioned. I mean the stories of the creation and 
the flood in Genesis. These, like the patriarchal stories, 
appear under two forms, the Yahwistic, or prophetic, and 
the Elohistic, or priestly. In respect to the relative dates 
of the two recensions, the considerations above presented 
appear to hold good. The priestly narrator, as compared 
with the other, is characterized by that compression and 
curtness which, in his accounts of the later periods, ap- 
proach frigidity, but here, from the grandeur of the events 
described, become loftiness which in places reaches the 
point of sublimity. In the history of the flood, he re- 
lates with simple directness the corruption of man, the 
command to build the ark (here some architectural details, 
quite in his manner), the entrance of Noah with his family 
and the animals, the duration of the flood a year, the exit 
of man and beast, and the covenant with Noah,— the 
whole without anthropomorphic coloring, and. with ap- 
proach to myth only in the case of the rainbow. The 
Yahwist, besides giving a different chronology and intro- 
ducing the striking and pleasing episode of the birds, is 
freely anthropomorphic, and, we may infer from what of 
his narrative we have, would be diffusely descriptive, if the 
redactor had drawn from him more largely instead of 
taking the story mainly from the Elohist. The difference 
between the two writers appears still plainerin the ac- 
counts of creation. The Yahwist, chiefly intent on ex- 
plaining certain phenomena of human life; as the necessity 
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of toiling for bread, gives only so much of the creative 
history as is necessary to introduce the actors in the temp- 
tation scene; but he goes into elaborate detail in the de- 
scription of processes, and his anthropomorphism is even 
more marked here than in the flood story. The Elohist, 
on the contrary, in the first chapter reaches the apex of 
calm, reflective narration (so Wellhausen). On literary 
grounds, then, there would seem to be little room for 
doubt as to the chronological relation of the two writers. 
But we may raise the question as to the date of the 
earlier of the two. The main-Yahwist history has usually 
been assigned to the middle of the regal period. Shall 
we, then, put Gen. ii. and iii., and the Yahwistic part of 
the account of the flood, in the eighth century? A serious 
objection to this date arises from the relation of the Biblical 
text of the flood history to the similar Babylonian story. 
The Hebrew and Babylonian versions are substantially 
identical. We must suppose, then, either that one comes 
from the other or that both come in parallel lines from 
some older account. Of a derivation of the Babylonian 
from the Hebrew, no one has thought; but it is held by 
Dillmann and others that the two are coeval, that the 
Biblical narrative is the record of traditions brought over 
by the Hebrews from their early home in Mesopotamia. 
Such a supposition encounters various literary and histori- 
cal difficulties. The theological-philosophical vein in the 
story of the fall, the very effort to seize and account for 
certain great facts of human experience, is the sign of 
an age which has already passed through the first stages of 
literary culture. The silence of the pre-exilian writers on 
the themes of Gen. i.-ix., and the fact that these suddenly 
appear in almost full shape in the Babylonian Ezekiel, 
suggest, even when we bear in mind the possible uncer- 
tainty of the argument from silence, that the narratives 
in question were not known before the exile; and the close 
resemblance between the Hebrew and Babylonian rela- 
tions makes it improbable that the two came down, inde- 
pendently of each other, through a period of a thousand 
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years, in two peoples dwelling a thousand miles apart. In 
so long a journey, the two traditions would almost certainly 
have shown more deviation from each other than appears 
in the present texts. The probability would seem to be 
that one of the stories is borrowed from the other, and 
the loan must then be by the Hebrew from the Babylonian. 
But, further, both Biblical accounts of the flood would, in 
that case, come from Babylon (the cuneiform text has both 
our Elohistic and our Yahwistic features,—the birds, for 
example); and how shail we account for the differences 
between them? Precisely, it may be answered, as in the 
other double narratives of the Pentateuch. If we suppose 
the earlier transcript to have been made during or soon 
after the exile, the later may have been made a hundred 
and fifty years after; and this interval would account for 
the difference of view of the two Biblical writers. True, 
this supposition would break up the Yahwistic part of 
the Pentateuch into fragments. The Yahwistic law book 
(Ex. xxi.-xxiii.) is earlier than Deuteronomy, and we should 
here be putting part of Genesis after Deuteronomy. But 
there is no proof that the whole of the Yahwistic material 
was put into shape at the same time. An exilian editor 
may have added to an older law book a set of historical 
narratives. The final redactor of the Pentateuch took all 
sorts of material into his book. A preliminary Yahwistic 
editor may have done the same thing. 

This view is not without its difficulties, some of which 
are serious. It is, in fact, a case of a choice of difficulties. 
Some of these have been well stated by Dillmann, whose 
points may be briefly considered. 

Dillmann’s opinion seems to be colored partly by his strong 
repugnance to the post-exilian date for the Priest Code, 
and partly by the supposition that the antipathy of the 
Jews for the Babylonians during the exile made such an 
appropriation of traditions impossible. This antipathy is 
commonly taken for granted, but proof of it is lacking. 
Isa. xl.—xlviii., Isa. xiii., xiv., Jer. 1., li. and Psalm exxxvii. 
show that, toward the end of the exile, Babylon was cor- 

9 
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dially hated by a portion of the Jewish people, the propor- 
tion of which to the whole nation may be estimated from 
the number that returned to Palestine with Zerubbabel. 
But Ezekiel represents the other phase of cordial friend- 
liness. He has never a word to say against Nebuchad- 
nezzar, whom he treats asa favored instrument of the God 
of Israel; and that the prophet was not alone in this feel- 
ing we may probably infer from the fact that the vast 
majority of the Jews preferred to stay in Babylonia when 
the opportunity was offered them of going to their own 
land. Nor is it necessary, for the support of our position, 
to insist on the appropriation of the Babylonian material 
wholly during the exile. The process may have begun then, 
and been continued by the Jews who remained when 
their brethren returned to Canaan. In the second year of 
Darius Hystaspis, B.C. 520, the Babylonian names of 
months were in use in Palestine among the Jews, if we may 
trust the text of Zechariah. That they should take strik- 
ing stories from ancient Babylonian sources may seem 
not impossible, provided we do not credit them at this 
time with the intense hostility to foreign ideas that they 
showed some centuries later. Traditions may have perco- 
lated into the popular mind, as afterward Persian ideas 
helped to form the popular angelology and demonology. It 
is altogether probable that the Hebrews, like other nations, 
had always had cosmogonic notions and legends of early 
times; and these would bear a general likeness to those of 
the Phenicians and Babylonians. Finding in Babylonia 
fuller forms of what was not wholly unfamiliar to them, they 
might adopt so much of this material as they could bring 
into harmony with their religious system ; and in this shape 
it would then make its appearance in Jewish literature. 
Dillmann, however, goes on to observe that the differ- 
ences between the Biblical and cuneiform accounts are so 
great, in the narratives of the creation, paradise, and the 
fall, the antediluvian generations, and the flood, as to make 
the supposition of borrowing highly improbable. In com- 
paring the two, one’s feelings will differ, of course, accord- 
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ing as he emphasizes the agreements or the disagreements. 
The critic should not unduly emphasize either class of 
facts, but should allow the ensemble to make its proper 
impression on him. Dillmann is quite right in the state- 
‘ment that Berosus and the inscriptions differ from each 
other and from the Old Testament. As to paradise and the 
fall, it is true that the cuneiform texts cannot be certainly 
shown to say anything. The whole mass of material is 
very small. It is also true that some of the details in the 
Babylonian and Hebrew stories are found in the Pheenician 
and elsewhere. But the question is not whether these 
legends and myths are widely distributed: it is as to the 
special relation between the Biblical and the cuneiform 
texts. If we look, first, at the agreements between them, 
we are struck by their number and minuteness. The 
Babylonian order of creation, as far as it can be probably 
made out, is that of the Hebrew: chaos, heavenly bodies, 
animals, and, not to mention minor points, the genera- 
tive deep, is called by the same name, tehom in Hebrew, 
tiamat in Assyrian. The resemblance between Berosus’ list 
of ten antediluvian kings and the line of ten patriarchs 
is certainly striking, in spite of Dillmann’s remark that the 
Biblical list must be reduced to seven. But this whole 
matter is still so obscure that it would be hard to bring it 
into service on either side. In the flood history, the two 
texts have in common, besides more general points, such 
details as the giving the dimensions of the vessel, the shut- 
ting of the door, the sending out of birds, statement of the 
duration of the flood, and offerings to the Deity. The ques- 
tion is whether it is likely that such agreement would 
have been preserved if the stories had descended in one 
line, as, according to the hypothesis, would have been the 
case among the Israelites, through a thousand years of 
unwritten tradition. 

So far as concerns the disagreements between the two 
texts, it must be remembered that there were different 
versions of the stories. We have two versions of the flood 
in Genesis (besides a Yahwist narrative that did not men- 
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tion it at all); and Berosus does not always agree with 
the cuneiform text. It might have been possible for the 
exiled Jews to hear these stories in a form different from 
that which we have in the inscriptions. It is conceivable 
that there was one cycle of traditions current in Nineveh 
(whence come our cuneiform texts) and another in Baby- 
lon. It is not impossible that each city had its own recen- 
sion of the early history, and that different Jewish commu- 
nities might have learned them in different shapes. This 
might account for the discrepancy (if it be a discrepancy) 
that in the Assyrian account it is the hero of the flood who 
is translated, while in Genesis this honor is assigned to a 
totally different person. 't may explain the fact that the 
hero is called by different names, Hasisadra (Xisuthros) 
and Noah. In fine, it may be said that it is easier to 
account for the differences on the supposition of borrowing 
than for the resemblances on the supposition of transmis- 
sion in two independent lines. 

It must be admitted that the data at command at pres- 
ent (only partially and summarily stated above) are hardly 
sufficient to secure a perfectly satisfactory determination of 
the question. If it could be shown, on the one hand, that 
the Israelites had a continuous tradition of the primeval 
stories or that their development was quite independent of 
Babylonian influences; or if, on the other hand, it should 
appear that Babylonian literature and customs of the sixth 
century present a striking resemblance to the Pentateuchal 
material,— we should be nearer a solution. It is not impos- 
sible that further study of the cuneiform texts may produce 
the facts that are desirable for a better understanding of 
the later Hebrew literature. Till then, decision must be 
reserved. 

C. H. Toy. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


PRAYERS AT HARVARD COLLEGE. 


According to the daily papers, another effort is being made to 
have the morning prayers at Appleton Chapel a voluntary thing 
on the part of the students, which of course would be the first 
step toward giving them up altogether and banishing every trace 
of worship from the college course. We had hoped the recent 
decision had laid this matter to rest; and its revival has not a 
little of the character of an insult to the memory of the religious 
founder of this institution, as well as to the motto which its seal 
bears. 

The reasons which the published petition offers to the govern- 
ment of the College have just enough of special pleading to make 
the American mind, which is so easily aroused by any compulsory 
measures directed against individual liberty, suppose there is 
some reality to them. One need give hardly a moment’s con- 
sideration to them, to see how hollow they are. More than this, 
we think the first impression they would convey to any reverent 
mind is that of an undercurrent. of ridicule for the whole 
subject of religion. It seems incredible that any large body of 
young men, brought up with the usual respect for the service of 
worship which marks most homes of any respectability (unless, 
indeed, indifference and irreverence have made rapid strides 
within a few years), could deliberately sign their names to such 
reasons as these : — 


1. That volantary attendance upon prayers would necessarily betoken 
genuine interest in the religious exercises. 

2. That the sense of compulsion accompanying the present attendance 
upon prayers is not conducive to the development of sincere religious 
feeling, but, on the contrary, produces indifference, if not hostility, to 
the observance. 

3. That the already recognized propriety and justice of not enforcing 
attendance upon prayers in the case of some whose religious faith 
is not in harmony with the particular observance tend to show the 
impropriety and injustice of making such attendance compulsory at all. 

4. That the abolition of compulsory attendance upon Sunday services 
at church, and the remission of compulsory attendance upon prayers 
twice a week, already conceded, leave no logical ground for the retention 
of further compulsion in religious matters. 
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5. That such compulsion of undergraduates is inconsistent with the 
entire freedom conceded to students in the Scientific School, and in all 
other departments of Harvard University. 

6. That a large majority of the undergraduates of Harvard College 
earnestly desire the abolition of compulsory attendance upon prayers. 


The first reason reminds us of an objection made recently by 
a young man, who probably thought his opinion of some weight, 
against any collections in church for charitable purposes, because 
“voluntary and unasked giving would show so much more 
interest in benevolent objects.” Such objections, we know, 
always come from those who mean never to be generous to avy 
cause. The second reason siraply reverses the process ‘of relig- 
ious growth in every right-minded person; and it is the “in- 
difference” or “hostility” toward religious institutions which 
has come to look upon so venerable and brief a service as 
irksome or as a severe and unnatural compulsion. 

As to a student, now and then, whose religious faith may not 
be in harmony with such an observance, we venture to say, if he 
has any real religious faith, he would be the last one to wish the 
observance discontinued, even if his conscience might make him 
ask to be excused from it; and such rare instances have nothing 
to do with the government of a great institution. 

The abolition of compulsory attendance upon Sunday services 
does not touch the subject, unless it gives an additional reason 
for holding more rigidly to the services of the week. 

Nor does the larger freedom accorded to the older members 
of the university courses bear upon the question in the least. 
That a “large majority desire the abolition of compulsory at- 
tendance upon prayers” ought to have no weight against 
customs of worship which the religious sense of the ages has 
established and found of value. Young persons frequently desire, 
and desire earnestly, a good many things which are not the most 
helpful for the discipline of life. 

We are aware that it is often urged this service is nothing 
moré than a roll-call, and it is introducing religion as a pretext 
for discovering the attendance; but there is no reason why it 
may not be as reverent in its performance and as spiritual in its 
effect as any religious exercise of its character; and if this 
undignified and childish recurrence of the discussion should 
be stopped, and the morning prayers looked upon as inevitable 
as any part of the college curriculum, and all for the same 
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purpose, according to the best judgment and experience of men 
educated and religious, we believ2 it would be. 

The truth is that young men are more religious than they 
think themselves. The buoyancy and self-sufficiency of strength 
and hope, which have not been tried in the battle of life, are not 
likely to be turned seriously to these subjects; and especially if 
they see a laxity or indifference or neglect of the religious life 
around them, they may easily persuade themselves that they 
are being compelled to do something which is unnecessary, and 
may think they would show a great deal more interest, if they 
were left to their own choice. But the sober judgment of history 
knows this is not so. 

We believe that not many young men do pass through those 
four eventful years of their life without having some moments of 
questioning upon these deepest subjects, for which such a service 
is of priceless value; while, even upon the most thoughtless or 
indifferent, it cannot be entirely lost. The real problem is to 
make it more impressive rather than to lend any thought to its 
abandonment. 

There is but one way in which the problem can be answered, 
and that is for every one connected with the government of the 
College to show by his own presence that it has some reality and 
meaning. If the students could see the President and all the 
members of the Faculty — so distinguished a body in the educa- 
tional interests of this country — showing by their daily presence 
that thus they emphasized the religious sentiment as reaching 
through and overtopping all branches of the college work, there 
would never be another word said about compulsory prayers ; 
and, if they are not there, the students might as well be excused. 
This could easily be brought about with some little personal 
sacrifice, and it is a sacrifice which the cause of religion de- 
mands. If worship is any help in the daily routine of life, it is a 
help for teachers as well as for students; and we do think, con- 
sidering its obligations upon all ages, conditions, and occupations, 
that the voluntary attendance of the former would at once 
remove the objection of compulsory attendance from the latter. 
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THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


In the second series of the “Sacred Books of the East” there 
are three recent volumes. T. W. Rhys-Davids and H. Olden- 
berg have completed the third part of the Vinaya Texts. 
These are regulations for the outward life of the monkish soci- 
eties, and form part of the sacred literature of the Buddhists. 
“They are melancholy reading, but scarcely more so than the 
ritual of Christian monasticism.” The Gaina Sdtras (part first, 
translated from the Prakrit by H. Jacobi) are the sacred books 
of a Brahminical sect, the prophet of which was Mahfvéra, a 
contemporary and rival of the Buddha. Buddhism and Gainism, 
according to Jacobi, are independent developments out of 
Brahmanism, originating about 500 B.C. The oldest sacred 
book of the Gainas dates from 300 B.C. One of the two Siitras 
here translated treats of the progress of the faithful toward 
perfection. The second contains lives of the Gaina saints, and is 
used for liturgical purposes. The third volume, of Pahlavi 
texts, translated by E. W. West, contains a notable treatise on 
the Spirit of Wisdom, about eight hundred years old; a contro- 
versial work demonstrating the truth of Mazdeism, probably 
originating in the ninth century, and interesting from its contro- 
versial references to Judaism, Christianity, Mohammedanism, 
and Manichexism; and a treatise on the Zarathustrian religion, 
dating from the fifteenth century. 

Dr. Jowett’s version of the Politics of Aristotle, which he has 
been preparing for many years, is now out. It was originally 
undertaken for the purpose of illustrating Plato’s Zaws. The 
first volume contains the introduction and the translation; and 
the first part of the second volume, the notes. The second 
part, which will appear hereafter, will have nine essays on various 
subjects of interest, arising from the study of the Politics. 
The second part of the great English dictionary has been issued. 
Dr. Murray, the editor, fitly compared to Littré, has lately re- 
ceived au honorary degree from Oxford, the public orator eulo- 
gizing him as a worthy disciple of Robert Estienne. The Ath- 
eneum considers Sir H. 8. Maine’s four essays on Popular Gov- 
ernment a better interpretation of the past than of the present, 
“an incomplete series of pamphlets.” The democratic craze, 
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as he styles it, has been growing for nearly a hundred years. 
Sir Henry would prefer a monarchy or an oligarchy, but democ- 
racy being inevitable, it should be brought about with as much 
discrimination as possible. The worst thing in England and the 
United States is the power of the wire-puller, and partisanship 
running to the extremes of demagoguery. The first three essays 
are but an inadequate introduction to the last, which is “a notable 
and very suggestive panegyric of American Republicanism, as a 
great advance in statesmanship over anything the English Radi- 
cals have as yet proposed.” This “very clever and instructive 
essay” declares that the framers of our Constitution shaped a 
democracy which was as conservative as it possibly could be, 
under the conditions they had to deal with. Sir H. S. Maine 
seems to be better acquainted with our Constitution on paper than 
in its practical workings, as shown by Mr. Woodrow Wilson. 
A new edition of the first work on the English Constitution in the 
English language may be named in this connection,— Sir John 
Fortescue’s The Governaunce of England, otherwise called the 
Difference between an Absolute and a Limited Monarchy. This 
book is almost equally important in English literature and in 
English politics. It has been most thoroughly edited, with all 
desirable aids to its full comprehension. M. G. Malhall’s 
history of prices since 1850 is of first authority in its field. 
Recent English books which deserve note are Bishop Light- 
foot’s St. Ignatius and St. Polycarp, in his series of Apostolic 
Fathers,—a very scholarly and complete edition; a volume of 
sermons by Dean Church, on the Discipline of the Christian 
Character; another on Christ for To-day, by twenty eminent 
preachers of the Episcopal Church in England and America; 
Life in the English Church, 1660-1714,—a view of established 
religion in all its aspects except the theological; a reprint of 
Glanvil’s Scepsis Scientifica, a noted book of the seventeenth 
century; Nature, Man, and God, a contribution to the scientific 
teaching of to-day, by Rev. J. M. Wilson; the third volume of 
Wherry’s Commentary on the Qfiran; a volume on the endow- 
ments and establishment of the Church of England, by the late 
Rev. J. S. Brewer; Uljilas, the Apostle to the Goths, by C. A. 
Anderson Scott; cheaper editions of Bishop Temple’s Bampton 
Lectures, of F. D. Maurice’s Life, and of Marius, the Epicurean, 
by Walter Pater; Herbert Spencer’s Heclesiastical Institutions ; 
Marshall Randie’s First Principles of Faith; Prof. A. Seth’s 
10 
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Scottish Philosophy, a comparison of the Scottish and the Ger- 
man answers to Hume; the Ethics of Naturalism, by W. R. 
Sorley; Constructive Ethics, by W. L. Courtney; Kinship and 
Marriage in Early Arabia, by Prof. W. Robertson Smith ; an his- 
torical sketch of the distribution of land in England, by W. L. 
Birkbeck; a short history of the rights and privileges of the 
British citizen, by Prof. Thorold Rogers; and Social Wreckage, a 
review of the laws of England as they affect the poor, by 
Francis Peek. 

Mr. Grant Allen has edited an abridged edition, in two vol- 

umes, of Buckle’s miscellaneous and posthumous works, from the 
undigested mass which Miss Helen Taylor sent forth upon a suf- 
fering world some years since. Additional letters of Carlyle 
to his family and friends have been discovered, including a series 
to Browning. The supplementary volume of the Carlyle-Emer- 
son correspondence contains a hundred pages of new maiter. 
Mr. A. J. Butler’s prose version of the Divina Commedia has 
reached the “Paradiso.” It has full notes——Mr. John 
Ormsby’s new translation of Don Quixote is highly commended 
by all the English reviewers, who agree that it is now the best 
version to be had. 

The new Princeton Review, to be edited by Prof. W. M. 
Sloane, of the college of that name, and to be published bi- 
monthly, beginning with this month, by A. C. Armstrong & 
Sons of New York, announces that “it is hoped to create for 
Americans an organ for the publication of high literary work, of 
original thought in all departments of philosophy and science, 
and of constructive criticism, together with a good measure of 
such entertainment as is sought by intelligent readers.” The 
last clause probably is not meant to promise serial stories after 
the manner of the Revue des Deua Mondes. “It will defend a 
thorough-going Realism as opposed to Idealism and Agnosti- 
cism.” There is abundance of room yet in America for high- 
class periodicals, treating great questions of thought and prac- 
tice in a worthy style; and we wish the new Princeton as much 
success in this field as its high-minded predecessor deserved. 

The Andover Review, the good fortune of which it is a pleasure 
to record, has been placed, we are told in the December number, 
upon an assured financial basis, and will be enlarged immedi- 
ately to one hundred and twelve pages in each issue, while the 
price will be raised to four dollars a year. Over one-half of its 
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present circulation is outside of New England, “and no incon- 
siderable part of it outside the Congregational denomination.” 
The articles on Progressive Orthodoxy are brought to a close in 
the December issue with a paper on Christianity as absolute and 
universal, and the whole series is to be published in a book form. 
We have, for our own part, but little faith in the permanence of 
the school of thought which chooses such a self-contradictory 
label as Progressive Orthodoxy. Its “principles and methods” 
have not the consistency and coherency which should procure 
them a “ place within the acknowledged limits of Orthodoxy” on 
the one side, nor within the limits of a reverent rationalism on 
the other side. But no body of believers should watch, or does 
watch, with more attention and interest than the Unitarians this 
movement in the great Congregational body of which we are still 
a part. However much we may consider it a temporary compro- 
mise, we can hardly help wishing it may carry away with it the 
whole Congregational Trinitarian body. The outcome, soon or 
late, must be a victory of reason, and religion. The ability with 
which the Andover has discussed the main social problems of the 
day has been great; and its emphasis upon such matters indicates 
a fine spirit, which is of much more consequence than any number 
of theological inconsistencies. Prof. Bumstead, of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, in an article on “The Freedman’s Children at School,” 
gives an encouraging view of the educational status of the new 
generation in the Southern schools. Rev. J. H. Denison writes 
earnestly of “ Natural Law in the Formation of Character”; and 
Prof. Torrey concludes his exposition of the Leibnitzian The- 
odicy with a criticism which, indeed, falls short of the noble 
critique of Dr. Hedge, but which may well be read in connection 
with it——The Presbyterian Review will henceforth be pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons, with various improvements.—— 
The African Methodist Episcopal Church Review continues to be 
avery creditable representative of the growing intellectual life of 
the colored race in the United States. The October number has 
an excellent variety of articles, literary, theological, and social. 
We trust it will not commit the mistake of presenting any of its 
good ideas as the black man’s especially. There is no race color 
to truth, and it is best for black and white to sink the race dis- 
tinction as much as possible. 

Messrs. Roberts Brothers have issued an edition of Rev. J. H. 
Allen’s excellent Outline of Christian History in a flexible 
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cloth binding, a very good handy reference book for the clergy- 
man and the student of history. Mr. Justin Winsor’s great 
Narrative and Critical History of America will be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., in eight large volumes. The second 
volume, treating of the Spanish discoveries and conquests, 
and the third, on the English discoveries and settlements, are 
nearly ready. The first volume, on America before Columbus, 
which is intended to be a complete summary of American 
archwology, will appear later. Especial attention will be paid to 
the bibliography and to critical analyses of the original sources. 

Col. T. W. Higginson’s Larger History of the United States 
deserves mention in this connection.——-Of Gen. Grant’s Me- 
moirs, the immense number of 300,000 copies has been taken’ up 
already. Bishop E. de Schweiniz, the head of the Mora- 
vian body in America, has recently, published a History of the 
Unitas Fratrum down to 1722, which begins with the coming 
of Christianity into Bohemia, and, continuing through the times 
of John Huss, describes the origin of the Brethren in 1457, 
and their subsequent fortunes through the Reformation and 
the days of exile. The bishop’s history is now the best, being 
both scholarly and popular. 

A critical appendix to the Andover Review, Vol. IIL. of 
interest chiefly to professional critics of the text of the New 
Testament, contains some fifty pages of notes on Scrivener’s 
Introduction, chiefly from memoranda of Prof. Ezra Abbot, 
edited by Prof. J. H. Thayer, with contributions from Profs. 
Harris and Warfield and Dr. C. R. Gregory. The last-named 
scholar has been called to the Johns Hopkins University as 
assistant professor of Greek. Dr. W. M. Thomson’s stand- 
ard work on The Land and the Book has been completed, in 
its new and very handsome edition, by a third volume, on Leb- 
anon, Damascus, and Beyond Jordan. 

Rev. George W. Cooke, author of the well-known volume 
on Emerson, which still remains the best book on its subject, 
has prepared for the next number of the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy an elaborate critical introduction to the famous 
Dial, which for a few brilliant years marked Transcendental 
time for New England. All the accessible information in re- 
gard to the magazine, the authorship of its articles, and the 
lives of its contributors, which is of interest now, has been 
diligently collected by Mr. Cooke. In the absence of a reprint 
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of the whole journal, the introduction should have all the more 
interest to students of American literature and philosophy. 
Copies of the article may be procured of the author at West 
Dedham, Mass., for fifty cents each—— The two pamphlets 
devoted to “Gospel passages” from W. E. Channing and Theo- 
dore Parker, published in Unity Mission, in Nos. 18 and 
19, give well-chosen selections from these two great apostles of 
American Unitarianism, and are very convenient synopses of 
their chief ideas, and valuable both for reference and for distribu- 
tion as missionary documents. Among all the calendars con- 
taining extracts from distinguished authors, which are now hap- 
pily the fashion, the Robert Browning Calendar, prepared by 
Rev. J. Ll. Jones, of Chicago, and published by the Colegrove 
Book Company, should not be overlooked. Its fifteen pages con- 
tain, besides the calendars of the months and the inspiring ex- 
tracts from the poet, no little valuable suggestion concerning 
the study of his poems. 

The very able work which is being done in the study of 
American institutions by the specialists whose essays are pub- 
lished by the Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore has 
received a late addition of great interest in an essay on Ameri- 
can Constitutions, by the Hon. Horace Davis, of San Francisco. 
It’ traces the relations of the three departments — executive, 
judicial, and legislative—as they have been adjusted by a cen- 
tury’s experience. The actual preponderance of the legislative 
over the executive is noted, of course, as the main danger now 
threatening the proper working of our political system; and 
Mr. Davis is, perhaps, inclined to underrate the degree to which 
Congress and the State Legislatures still usurp the proper fune- 
tions of a strong executive. The death of Rev. Dr. Elisha 
Mulford, author of The Nation and The Republic of God, 
removes one of the ablest divines of the Episcopal Church, who 
has greatly influenced the political thought of the real states- 
men of this country by his powerful advocacy of the ethical con- 
ception of the State. 

A long-felt want of stadents of English language and litera- 
ture has been met in the compilation, by Profs. J. A. Harrison 
and W. M. Baskervill, of a Handy Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. 
It is based on Groschop’s revised edition of Grein’s lexicon, with 
some new and valuable features, including an outline .of the 
grammar. The cognate words from the Icelandic, Gothic, the 
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High German and Modern German, are given; and the English 
derivatives are well indicated in the definitions by full-faced 
type. Mr. H, H. Furness’ splendid variorum edition of Shak- 
spere will be enlarged by two volumes on “ Othello,” in the 
spring. Prof. C. F. Richardson’s history of American litera- 
ture, now in preparation, will have one volume devoted to poetry, 
another to the novel and romance, and a third to prose-writing 
of higher orders, with chapters on the American mind, race ele- 
ments, and the general environment. Mr. Karl Knortz, who 
-has done more than any other German to make our authors known 
in his native land, has finished his history of our literature. 

Les Questions Sociales Contemporaines, by M. Adolphe 
Coste, summarizes the results reached by the numerous investi- 
gations, which M. Isaac Periére instituted and generously en- 
dowed in 1880, into the causes of pauperism and its remedies. 
The inquiry took a very wide range, including most of the 
economic forces which have an indirect bearing upon the dis- 
tribution of property. Land-holding, banking, public instruc- 
tion, and the tariff were treated, as well as the various forms 
of industrial co-operation. M. Coste’s own especial study of 
Social Hygiene against Pauperism is the most important of 
these papers, all of which are pervaded by the one thought of 
indicating the social selection which is to be consciously for- 
warded by a better organization of labor and credit and the en- 
couragement of provident habits among workmen. The Duce 
de Noailles has favorably reviewed “ A Hundred Years of a Re- 
public in the United States.”.—— The second centenary of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, which occurred last Octo- 
ber, brought forth a considerable amount of pertinent literature. 
M. Frank Puaux’s new edition of Jean Claude’s Plaintes des 
Protestants cruellement opprimés dans le Royaume de France, 
first published in 1686, stands first. M. Edmond Hugues has 
collected and published for the first time, in three immense 
volumes, the acts of the national and provincial synods held 
au désert de France, from the death of Louis XIV. to the Rev- 
olution, in various provinces. Histories of several of the prin- 
cipal centres of refuge in Germany, as at Hamburg, by French 
and German pastors, have appeared, and a Bibliography of the 
Revocation. M. H. Faye’s Origin du Monde, a review of 
nearly all the cosmogonies, with an original one by the author, 
attracts considerable notice in Paris. 
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The Social Results of Early Christianity is the attractive 
title of a work translated from the German of Prof. C. Schmidt, 
of Strasbourg, and introduced to the English public by Rev. Dr. 
R. W. Dale. Jacob Burckhardt’s Die Cultur der Renaissance 
in Italien, now to be found in a French version, is summarized in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes for November 15, last. Prof. 
E. Kautzsch has prepared a new edition of that standard work, 
Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. A volume of addresses and 
papers by the late Prof. Biedermann has been selected from 
his literary remains. Goethe’s letters to Carlyle were in-~ * 
trusted to Mrs. Carlyle for safe keeping. She kept them so care- 
fully that they have never been found; but, in the Goethe archives, 
exact copies of eleven of his letters have been discovered, and 
all of Carlyle’s. N. P. G. 
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THINGS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


THE OLD AND NEW YEAR. 

The coming of the holiday season, the festival of Christmas, 
and the approach of the New Year bring to our minds, with 
all the gayety and good cheer, the thought of those who are no 
longer with us in the flesh, We have been accustomed at this 
time to call to mind for a moment, as a mark of respect and 
affection, the former editors of this magazine and review,— Rev. 
E. H. Sears, the spiritually-minded apostle, who ever looked 
into the heavenly world while here, and opened our eyes to 
see it, and Rev. Charles Lowe, who strove, as Dr. Sears also did, 
to make this world a heaven. Now, we shall miss the face and 
voice of another editor, Rev. Dr. Rufus Ellis, who gave his 
time and thought to these pages before he entered upon the more 
engrossing work which has ripened him for the Master’s fold 
above; and there are other names revered and beloved for us 
to recall,— Dr. Stearns, the scholar, the teacher, and ripe Chris- 
tian; Dr. Stebbins, the white-haired prophet rebuking the sins 
of the nation; William Henry Channing, the inspired poet and 
preacher; William Mountford, the charming scholar and ser- 
monizer; E. J. Gerry, the earnest Christian worker among the 
poor and unfortunate; J. G. Forman, the soldier, chaplain, and 
zealous preacher and worker; and J. E. Maude, the young man 
just entering upon the joys and cares of pastoral life, when he was 
taken away to the vineyard above. These memories, and those 
of many noble lay men and women in our ranks, should not make 
sad the festivities of this season: they should rather exalt us 
with a new joy that the things of earth and of heaven are so 
little separated for the Christian believer; he can work and 
enjoy with the consciousness of the unseen cloud of witnesses, 
who cheer and inspire him with the growing thought that time 
and space are of no account to the soul that is full of the 
eternal, abundant life of Jesus. 

Various denominational conferences among our fellow-believ- 
ers have rounded out the year. The conference in the State 
of Michigan, held at Midland with a new society, seems to have 
had an excellent effect; and some of the practical discussions 
were attended by the Presbyterian and Methodist ministers of 
the place. The new pastor was ordained during the session, 
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which service gave fresh interest to the meetings. The gather- 
ing at Geneva was quite a unique occasion. The conferences in 
Vineland, N.J., and Hobart, Ind., were full of good hope and 
faith in their work. In the meetings of the latter, women took 
a prominent and valuable part. The Pacific Conference was 
truly a notable occasion. We get some impression of the 
immense distances in that new world, the greatness of the har- 
vest, and the need of laborers, when we find the delegates came 
from Portland, Ore. and the far-off Washington Territory, 
containing an area of seventy thousand square miles, with 
only one society of our faith in all that space and population 
of one hundred and fifty thousand. There were reports from 
Santa Barbara, San Diego, Los Angeles, by their earnest pastors. 
Several prominent laymen took part, representing Boards of 
Charities and Professorships of Philosophy in the University of 
California. Rev. A. W. Jackson’s paper was a rich and thought- 
ful one, Rabbi Cohen showed the nearness of the enlightened 
Hebrew to our own faith, and Dr. Horatio Stebbins’ address 
moved to glowing heat the great assembly with the fire of his own 
faith and genius. The New York State Conference, reported in 
our last number, took life again in the city of Brooklyn, and had 
an admirable meeting in November. Herve, again, able women 
took part. The Wisconsin Conference at Milwaukee showed 
great signs of life, missionary spirit among its ministers and 
people, both men and women, and earnest effort for religious 
culture in its various societies. The Suffolk Conference, which 
comes too late for report, fills out the list. As we cast our 
eyes over these earnest religious gatherings in our denomination 
at the close of the year, we cannot help having a thrill of 
pleasure at the quality (if not quantity) and the universality and 
breadth of our work. When we see in vision our workers from 
Maine to Oregon, from Atlanta to California, we may well 
exclaim, in the words of the prophet, The North and the South, 
the East and the West, “shall wait for His law.” 

The Church-door Pulpit Mission seems to be spreading to the 
East from the West. Perhaps one of the best tracts issued at 
Chicago is the one called William Ellery Channing, prepared by 
Rev. W. C. Gannett and Rev. Judson Fisher. It contains a short 
life of Channing and selections carefully arranged, showing 
“the great characteristic ideas of Channing, and the affirma- 
tions which he most emphasized himself.” Some of the head- 

uu 
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ings are “The Worth of a Man,”“ The Sense of Duty,” “Im- 
mortal Life,” “The Love of God,” “The Great Emancipator, 
Jesus Christ,” “Sectarianism,” “Reason in Religion,” “The 
Brotherhood of Man,” etc. We can imagine what a rich har- 
vest of thought and feeling is revealed in these short selec- 
tions, and appreciate the labor of love which has so wisely 
prepared them, and bid this missive God-speed on its way. 

The venerable Elizur Wright, who has been called away the 
past month, after a life of extraordinary energy and usefulness, 
‘should be fitly remembered on these pages. Although he does 
not appear to have been connected with any religious denomi- 
nation, he certainly belonged to the church universal, which 
he served by his life-long devotion to freedom for the slave, 
good legislation, temperance, science, literature, and forestry, 
besides numerous other good causes. We pay our tribute of 
respect and gratitude to his memory. 

As we go to press, we hear with sorrow of the death of the 
venerable John Langdon Sibley, a true son of Harvard Univer- 
sity, who was ordained for the Unitarian ministry, but became 
librarian at Cambridge, and filled the office for twenty-one years 
most faithfully. He was an oracle on all questions concerning 
the University, and published, as the result of careful study, 
three volumes of biographical sketches of its history, full of 
curious and quaint portraitures and incidents, mingled with that 
religious veneration for the University which led him always to 
pitch the tune for the psalm, sung in the manner of our fathers, 
at the Commencement dinner. His face will be long missed in 
its accustomed place. We learn also with pain of the death of 
Dr. Elisha Mulford, LL.D., Professor and Lecturer in the Epis- 
copal Theological School at Cambridge, and an original and 
powerful writer on religious thought. His loss is a serious 
calamity to all liberal Christians of whatever name or denomina- 
tion. 

A friend from the West, Judge James W. Savage, of Ne- 
braska, corresponding member of three historical societies,— 
in New Hampshire, Wisconsin, and Missouri,—has sent us an 
address delivered before the society of Nebraska. This paper 
treats of the early Spanish movements in Kansas and Nebraska, 
the unsuccessful attempts of Coronado to find the mysterious 
kingdom of Quivira, and more especially of the expedition of 
Penelosa, recently brought to light by the late Buckingham 
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Smith, of the American legation at Madrid. In a former num- 
ber of this Review, we referred to the Pima Grammar of the 
Jesuits, which this zealous antiquarian unearthed and had pub- 
lished; and now here is another proof of his valuable research. 
Judge Savage, with great faith and enthusiasm, believes he has 
discovered the spot where this wonderful city of Quivira lay, 
with its handsome houses of black walnut, three stories high, 
stretching along the Platte for twenty miles! —a splendid relic 
of Aztec civilization, which Penelosa, the pompous magnate and 
yet zealous explorer, saw with his own eyes. He was much disap- 
pointed in not finding any traces of the fabulous piles of gold and 
silver; and, moreover, before he had a chance to enter the great 
city, an enormous band of the Escanzaques, hereditary enemies, 
joined his train, and, while the Spaniards slept on the opposite 
bank of the river, entered the great city, and put to death almost 
every man, woman, and child. It was a piteous sight to see the 
beautiful city in ruins, say the Spanish chronicles. Judge Sav- 
age believes that the Pawnees are the descendants of this once 
prosperous Aztec tribe, as shown by the similarity of their pot- 
tery to the remains of this race, and the resemblance of their 
dialect to the language of this forgotten people. We are glau 
to see this paper, not only for its own merit and attractiveness, 
but because it indicates the interest now felt everywhere for 
the aborigines of our country, and the tardy justice which our 
nation hopes to award the red man. The Pawnees, we may 
remember, were sent down by our government to the desolate 
Indian Territory, where so many tribes are allowed to sicken 
and die for want of the “sweet waters” of their own land. 


The departure of Dr. W. B. Carpenter, C.B.F.R.S., makes a 
sad closing of the year for many of our Unitarian brethren 
in England. His short visit to this country left an impression 
which we shall not soon forget; and we, too, mourn the loss 
of this distinguished son of a noble family, student, man of 
science, philanthropist, Christian philosopher, and disciple of 
Jesus. Dr. Carpenter was born at Bristol, and took his degree 
of M.D. at Edinburgh, in 1839. He came, a few years later, to 
London, devoted himself to the study of physiology, and pub- 
lished his two works on General, Comparative, and Human Phy- 
siology. Although the boundaries of science have enlarged since 
then, these books are still called for by advanced students. He 
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maintained himself and his family, for some years, by lectures at 
the medical schools, edited a review, and published in it some of 
his most remarkable articles on the nervous system, its eccen- 
tricities, and the vagaries of the mind in its abnormal conditions. 
His appointment to the office of Registrar to the University of 
London relieved him at length from pecuniary cares, and en- 
abled him to give all his time to purely scientific investigations. 
He received a pension from that office on retiring, and was 
elected a member of the Senate. He also received a medal from 
the Royal Society, of which he was Vice-President ; was a Fellow 
of the Geological, Medical, and Philosophical Societies, Corre- 
sponding Member of the Institute of France and of the 
American Philosophical Society. His pupils remember with 
much emotion the earnestness, modesty, and depth of his charac- 
ter, as shown in their relations with him. He combined in a 
remarkable degree the sagacity and clear-headedness of the man 
of science with that profound religious nature which believes in 
something beyond the touches of the finger or the vision of the 
sharpest eye; and so he loved his church, played the organ at 
its meetings, gave lectures to the poor, strengthened the faith of 
his brethren in unseen realities, and has now gone to understand 
more clearly the works of that Maker whom he never disowned 
here below, but glorified in his works, his words, and his life. 

Our Liverpool friends have inaugurated the past season a 
series of theatre meetings for the artisan and laboring popula- 
tions, after the successful methods employed by Mr. Hopps, at 
Leicester, in his great gatherings of the people. We believe 
they all are doing a great work. Mr. Chamberlain, the Radical 
member of Parliament, in reply to a charge of atheism from his 
opponents, replies publicly that he is a member of the Unitarian 
church where his father and his grandfather worshipped, and was 
for years a teacher in the Sunday-school at Birmingham. Mr. 
Gladstone rises nobly to the demands of the time. He follows 
none of the old methods of diplomacy,— intrigue and checkmat- 
ing of opponents. He pursues his clear and honorable way ; 
and, though the English Liberals may seem to lose for a time, 
he and they will come out victorious in the end. 


Marrua P. Lowe. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


PHILOSOPHIE UND RELIGION.* 


The essays which the able Professor of Dogmatic Theology at Jena has 
here collected and presented to the world of scholars are devoted to the 
purpose of defending and explaining his well-known Manual of Chris- 
tian Doctrine against the various criticisms which have been made upon 
it, or misunderstandings of its positions which have been from time 
to time exhibited. The misapprehensions of his views, and consequent 
attacks upon them, have been so astonishing to him as to make him 
feel strongly the necessity of a new and thorough discussion of the prin- 
cipal questions in controversy. 

The quarters in reference to which he feels concerned further to 
explain and defend his views, and more carefully to discriminate them 
from opinions more or less analogous, are chiefly two: on the one side, ¢ 
in reference to the Ritschl School, as represented by Prof. Herrmann, 
of Marburg; and, on the other hand, in reference to Speculative The- 
ology, as represented by its distinguished champion, his friend Prof. 
Biedermann, of Ziirich, now recently deceased. 

The question about the right of Metaphysic in Theology is one 
which has lately been discussed with great heat and the most contradic- 
tory opinions. While Herrmann sees in the application of Metaphysic 
to Theology the worst injury to religion, others, like Kraus, declare 
curtly that “no Metaphysic in religion” means “no religion at all.” 
Prof. Lipsius’ position is a central one, striving to give to both sides their 
due. He very naturally, therefore, receives the animadversions of both. 
Prof. Lipsius’ philosophical position is, in general terms, the New 
Kantian; but he does not wish to have imputed to him either the 
empirico-sensualistic tendency, which has lately been adopted by various 
members of this school, nor, on the other hand, that stiff Dualism which 
distivguishes so sharply the world of reality from the world of values or 
ideas. The charge of philosophical scepticism which has been brought 
against his stand-point has sense, he claims, only in so far as in agree- 
ment with Schleiermacher, Trendelenburg, and in entire harmony with 
the original explanations of the Reformers, he holds an exact knowledge 
of the transcendent essence or concealed nature of God to be unattain- 
able. The reproach of Dualism — ie., as usually expressed, an irreconcil- 
able discord between head and heart — rests likewise upon a misunder- 
standing. To interpret him as willing to postulate as truth, through 
force of the interests of the feeling, that which had already been 


* Philosophie und Religion. Neue Beitrige zur wissenschaftlichen Grundlegung 
der Dogmatik. Von Richard Adelbert Lipsius. Leipzig, 1885. 
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shown by the intellect to be contradictory and impossible, is a miscon- 
ception of his position. 

The questions which he discusses are five in number : — 

1. The fundamental principles of a knowledge of things. 

2. The limits of metaphysical knowledge. 

8. Metaphysic and religion. 

4. The origin and nature of religion. 

5. The demonstration of the truth of religion. 

In the first chapter, Prof. Lipsius’ explanations rest essentially upon 
the Kantian theory of knowledge, but seek to attain, upon its presup- 
positions, to an understanding with realism. 

After refuting Hartmann’s attempt by fallacious inferences to build a 
road to a transcendental metaphysic, he shows that the province of our 
knowledge reaches only so far as experience, conditioned by space and 
time perceptions, extends. Thought may, of course, reach beyond this 
limit, but knowledge not. This knowledge is not, however, purely sub- 
jective and destitute of objective truth. Although our knowledge is 
conditioned by our categories of thought, and moulded according to its 
forms, yet these categories would not, for themselves alone, make pos- 
sible the knowledge of the empirical laws of nature, unless the objective 
association of the things outside of us, which we perceive, exercise a 
compulsion upon the association of our ideas,—a compulsion which 
necessitates us to seek out a thorough-going and necessary connection of 
the phenomena. As to the limits of metaphysical knowledge, Prof. Lip- 
sius will neither reject all metaphysic nor will call the last ground and 
being of the world “ absolute” ; i.e., out of all relation and possibility of 
cognition. He denies that he can rightly be considered as sticking fast 
in that abstract dualism for which everything metaphysical is a some- 
thing transcending consciousness, or as sinking metaphysic in the hiatus 
between the apparitional world known to us and their absolutely 
unknown ground. The point on which his theory of knowledge differs 
from that of Biedermann concerns the question whether these abstract 
logical determinations which, according to Biedermann, alone can be 
given by the Reality underlying the world, deserve to be called an actual, 
positive knowledge of the Absolute, its essential being and the funda- 
mental nature of the world, or not. While Lipsius grants the worth of 
these ideas in other respects, he cannot grant to them the réle of giving 
us by themselves an actual, rational content of the God-idea, but holds 
that we must have also the aid of the imaginative and representative 
faculties. 

While Biedermann and Krauss give to the conception of the Absolute 
a place in religion which it does not seem to Lipsius able to fill, Ritschl 
and Herrmann would condemn it altogether as an interloper in Christian 
theology and as a metaphysical fungus which has nothing to do with the 
Christian idea of God. Accordingly, there has arisen in Germany 
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recently a lively discussion as to the proper function of Metaphysic in 
Religion, which Lipsius discusses with fulness and excellent judgment in 
his third chapter. It is impossible, he declares, to establish a metaphys- 
ical proof for the truth or objective reality of the Christian idea of 
God; and it is conversely inadmissible to make Metaphysic the precep- 
tress and censor of Religion. The Absolute of Metaphysic and the God 
of Christian faith are ideas of very different origin and value, but their 
object is one and the same. 

As to the origin and nature of religion, Lipsius finds the source 
in the practical necessity of man to exalt himself above the limits 
and confinements of his natural existencé, and to maintain his life 
in the face of the powers of nature. The position of man in the 
world only comes from religion so far into consideration as it obstructs 
or advances the realization of his claim upon life. Accordingly, the 
essence of all religion consists, not in a relation of man to the world, 
but in his relation to God. The origin of all religious relations is 
in revelation,— first, the inner revelation to the spirit, and then the 
outer for the community. The supreme instance of this revelation 
is that given by the personality and instruction of Christ, but reve- 
lation should not be isolated to this. Especially, he will not grant, 
as Herrmann and Ritschl have maintained, that the historical per- 
sonality of Christ is the ground of our belief in God, and that Christ 
first revealed the will of God as directed toward the establishment of a 
* heavenly kingdom. 

These and similar points are set forth with keenness and force in the 
concluding chapters on “ The Origin and Nature of Religion ” and “ The 
Proof of the Truth of Religion.” The book is one full of strong meat 
for those of strong intellectual digestion. Lipsius probes the profoundest 
subjects with the sharpest of metaphysical lancets, wielded with a steady 
hand and entire confidence in himself. He is a master of rigorous 
reasoning and delicate shadings of thought and phrase; and to the 
student ready for a thorough investigation of the underlying principles 
of philosophy and religion and their mutual relations, and interested to 
see how these subjects are treated by the leading theologians and meta- 
physicians of Germany, the volume is most warmly to be commended. 
Although mainly controversial, its polemics never degenerate into per- 
sonalities, but keep steadily aloft in the high, thin air of philosophic 
principles. Sometimes, perhaps, the reader, unaccustomed to German 
metaphysics, may think they mount almost into the interstellar spaces. 
But, if the reader is not quite sure whetber he is not growing a little 
dizzy, the author does not lose his head, but goes steadily forward 
through the mazes of critical argumentation and fine-spun distinctions 
as if it were his native heath. 

J. T. Be 
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A Baptist Meetine Hovuse.* 


Those who read in the Christian Register the earliest chapters which, 
with others that followed them, now make up this little volume, must 
have at once divined that they were autobiographical. And it was evi- 
dent, also, that in the charm and gracefulness of a simple style, in keep- 
ing with the heart confidences contained in them, they were tender and 
truthful utterances of warm associations connected with the religious 
sentiments of early years. So vivid in their homeliness of detail, in 
keeping with the modest temple of worship and the membership and 
methods of observance, were many of the touches of the narrative as to 
give it a quaintness and fragrance as of times farther back in our re- 
ligious history. It is a personal narrative which dates its beginning but 
thiriy years ago, yet the change related in the mental attitude and the 
religious relations of the writer is but typical of similar changes in the 
large world of Christendom. 

As we have reperused the matter of this volume, the thought has risen 
in our minds that, if it should fall into the hands of any of the members 
of the writer’s early fellowship, they would be the most kindly in their 
appreciation of its thoroughly friendly spirit, and of the delicacy appar- 
ent in all its references to the influences under which he was trained, 
but upon which he now looks back as cramping and unnatural. The 
education and discipline of his denomination found in him a most 
docile disciple. He was diligent in his use of the “means of grace,” 
from his earliest years. He tried his best to appropriate edification from 
the incessant preaching in the three Sunday services. He enjoyed his 
promotion from the “infant” to the more advanced classes in the 
Sunday-school, and became in his turn an earnest exhorter and mission- 
ary, zealous and thoroughly sincere in the work of his sect. Impulses 
stirring in him to intellectual freedom, and longings for a broader out- 
look, were helped by the two chief means which are constantly releas- 
ing young people educated under the limitations and patronage of a 
sect from a bondage which in their maturer years becomes a thraldom 
now no longer endurable. 

These two means of enlargement are a broader intercourse, with sym- 
pathetic relations, first in religious and then in social and benevolent 
fellowship, with persons of other communions, and a change of view 
about the traditional estimate of and the best way of using the Bible. 
The young man might have remained through his whole life in more or 
less satisfactory relations with the sect in which he had been kindly 
nurtured, and which had assigned to him responsible religious work. 
While his own mind was busy with its questionings, he happened to 
take up the work of reporting for the press sermons and utterances 


* A Baptist Meeting House: The Staircase to the Old Faith; the Open Door to 
the New. By Samuel J. Barrows. Boston: American Unitarian Association. 1885. 
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which, besides engaging his pen mechanically, also presented food for 
his thoughts. Intercourse with those not of his own fold, and generous 
sympathies with causes outside of all sectarian lines, stirred in him a 
desire for conversation, inquiry, and reading beyond the range to which 
cautious friends would have advised him to confine himself. Before any 
uneasy restlessness or misgivings or doubts were allowed to master him, 
he had recourse to the usual means which are relied on for safeguards, 
and, though at a distance from the little band to which he owed account- 
ability, he did not sever the tie. 

The other agency in his enlargement of faith and sympathy was in 
the freedom and rectification of opinion which he reached in his esti- 
mate and way of using the Bible. The writer had for a time enjoyed 
a liberty unchallenged, and for which he was not called to account by 
the church fellowship on whose books his name still stood as an ac- 
countable member, and who by his own free act held him under watch 
and ward for faith and conformity. He for a considerable period had 
been following, in Biblical study and in somewhat extended religious 
reading, the enlarging reachings of thought, so that he was qualified to 
plead for himself when called to a reckoning at last, after the usual 
method of inquiry and admonition by the faithful pastor of the fold 
to which he was amenable. Without such preparation, especially 
through a free examination of the way in which he had been taught to 
use Bible texts, he would not have found it easy to have met the Script- 
ural argument of the pastor. That argument is a forcible illustration of 
the aptness and weight of many Scriptural texts, used fragmentarily, and 
ingeniously put together as inspired utterances, for presenting the doc- 
trines of Orthodoxy. To all who have been trained under the orthodox 
view of and mode of dealing with the Scriptures, it is quite easy to find 
in them the Orthodoxy which the vast majority of readers have always 
drawn from them. 

The liberal or Unitarian way of dealing with such texts seems, in 
contrast, to be evasive and constrained. The orthodox creed is insepa- 
rably connected with the orthodox view of the Bible. But the young 
pleader was able to stand for the freer and more generous principles and 
convictions to which he had been so fairly and happily led. However 
much his closest spiritual friends and former fellow-believers may have 
mourned over his aberration from their creed and discipline, they cer- 
tainly can find one rich source of comfort and sympathy in the pages of 
this little volume. The kindliness and gentleness of tone, the entire 
freedom from all asperity and alienation, and the survival of the best 
sentiments of love and gratitude to which these pages bear such engag- 
ing testimony, prove that the writer derived from his early training the 
highest form of benefit which it was in its power to impart. His re- 
ligious experience in youth and opening manhood seems to have been a 
thorough one. The fact that his early guardians so regarded it, believ- 

12 
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ing him to be regenerate and sealed as among the elect, should have 
moved them to be kindly considerate of his sincerity in the expanding 
development of his maturer years. The volume is an admirable one for 
a place on its list for circulation by the American Unitarian Association. 

G. E. E- 


Tue Lire AND Times oF SAMvuEL Bow Les.* 


“This book,” says Mr. Merriam, in his preface, “is an attempt to 
faithfully portray the life of a man.” It is an attempt which has been 
remarkably successfal. “It includes,” he says, “as the appropriate 
background of such a portrait, a sketch of the public events which 
wrought on him and on which he wrought.” This sketch is equally 
well done with the portrait which is painted in upon it. It enables one 
to live over again the later phases of the anti-slavery conflict, and 
hardly can we live them over too often for our delight and inspiration. 
Occasionally, in his endeavor to give his narrative vivacity, Mr. Merriam 
drops into the present tense. The masters of historic writing have 
sometimes availed themselves of this artifice with good effect. But it is 
easily abused ; and there is no instance of it, that we can recall, in Mr. 
Merriam’s pages where the past tease would not have served his purpose 
just as well. 

It may be doubted whather a more honest biography than this was 
ever written. Mr. Bowles was often so determined in his convictions, 
and he struck so hard for them, that, while his friends were many, his 
enemies were not few. It is easily conceivable that some of the former 
will find Mr. Merriam’s exposition of his character and motives more 
absolutely frank, more perfectly sincere, than was demanded by the 
circumstances of the case. But, if Mr. Bowles’s enemies could be pre- 
vailed upon to read the book, they would be inevitably impressed by its 
fairness, and they would have a more favorable opinion of his life and 
character than they had before. It is not concealed from us that he had 
the vicious inability of the editorial class to acknowledge himself mis- 
taken, and that, in the business dealings of his occupation, he was 
arbitrary, stern, and hard,—a fact which, at one time, had a tragical 
_ bearing on his life. In his political and personal judgments, he was 
frequently mistaken ; and the lesson of political charity and patience, of 
which we are in constant need, ought to be strongly impressed upon the 
reader of the chapters which record the vicissitudes of his opinions. 
Bat no other feature of the book is so impressive as its cumulative 
evidence that the line of his advance was from partisanship to inde- 
pendent judgment, sympathy, and action. This tendency is so generally 
reversed, and some of the instances of men once thinking for themselves 
becoming hopeless partisans are so extremely melancholy, that hardly 


*The Life and Times of Samuel Bowles. By George 8. Merriam. In two vol- 
umes. New York: The Century Co. 1885. 
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could anything be more refreshing than the spectacle of Mr. Bowles’s 
steadily increasing independence of purely partisan considerations. 

The Springfield Republican, which Mr. Bowles made by all odds the 
most influential weekly paper in New England, was an inheritance from 
his father, under whose charge it was a sheet below the average feeble- 
ness of the local weekly of the present time. The paper was two years 
old when Samuel Bowles was born. When he was seventeen, he became 
its office-boy, after a miscellaneous fashion. He had no aptitude for the 
mechanical elements of his profession, but he soon developed an in- 
terest and ability in its intellectual aspect. He would have a daily 
Republican, and took the responsibility, which his father dreaded for 
himself, when he was barely past eighteen. Thus began a life of hard 
and unremitting toil. We are invited to the spectacle of a man working 
himself to death. The wonder is he lived out half his days. Mr. 
Merriam traces the course of his success from the slow patience of his 
early to the rapid brilliancy of his later work, and the parallel develop- 
ment of his faculty for business management. The annexation of Texas 
had just taken place when the daily Republican was started, and one of 
the young editor’s earliest editorials was a protest against that great 
iniquity. But he never came to be.a leader in the anti-slavery conflict. 
Tn 1848 and 1852, he held his paper fast to the Whig interest; but, in 
1856, the newly formed Republican party found in him one of its ablest 
representatives. Later, his endeavor to turn Stephen A. Douglas to 
some good account marked his lowest ebb of moral sensibility. During 
the war, his influence was invariably for the better things ; and, during 
the reconstruction period, he was habitually strong and wise. His 
support of the measures for impeaching Johnson was a mistake, in which 
he had many excellent abetters. His defence of those who rendered the 
impeachment scheme abortive was geaerous and noble. In opposing 
Grant in 1872, he was in Luther’s fix: he could no otherwise. In 
supporting Greeley, he must have had many misgivings. 

But it would be a most inadequate account of Mr. Merriam’s book 
that failed to mention what a charming picture he has given us of Mr. 
Bowles’s friendships and his domestic life. It is astonishing that such 
a busy man could write these long and pleasant letters, often so free 
from every sign of care. The range of his sympathies was not, by any 
means, confined to purely political matters. He had a lively interest in 
literature and in religion. He was an earnest Unitarian, whose privi- 
lege it was to have Mr. Tiffany for his minister and friend. It is 
a little matter, but perhaps worth mentioning, that there was no 
“Unitarian National Convention” in October, 1863. It was a Unitarian 
Autumnal Convention. The first National Convention was in April, 
1865, when the National Conference was organized. 

J. We C. 
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Tue Rise or INTELLECTUAL LIBERTY.* 


Mr. Holland’s large aod handsome volume attempts the ambitious 
task of tracing virtually the whole intellectual history of civilized man 
through twenty-two hundred years. He makes no pretension to the 
name of a philosophic historian. He has simply tried, he says, “to 
collect the important facts, especially such as had not been stated in 
English, to arrange them in their historic relations, not yet fully 
delineated in any language, and then to let them tell their own story, 
without needless comment.” So far as this, or nearly so far, Mr. Hol- 
land has performed an admirable work of compilation, from the very 
best authorities, in all the modern languages, connecting together, with 
great industry and clearness, the many varied manifestations of intel- 
lectual freedom in Europe. The immense mass of matter which must 
be embraced in such a survey has been kept well in hand, and divided 
into sections that correspond well to eras of development. Early philos- 
ophy opens the story, continued in successive chapters on the Conquest 
of Paganism during the last three centuries B.C., the Attempts 
at Reaction during the first two hundred years of the Roman Empire, 
the Suppression of Free Thought and the Establishment of Christianity, 
Early Medieval Heresy, its suppression in the thirteenth century, the 
Revolt of France and Germany in the fourteenth century, the 
Opposition in Name of Bible and Councils, 1360 to 1450, the Revival 
of Learning, and the Reformation, to the Conclusion. Few readers, 
we immagine, will peruse the majority of these chapters without discover- 
ing much information, in a condensed form, unfamiliar to them before. 
The story of the long struggle for entire emancipation from arbitrary 
authority, which the growing mind of our race has made, must ever be 
one of the most fascinating chapters of human history; and, in the 
main, Mr. Holland has told it well. 

But we can hardly abstain from a kindly smile when the author 
assures us that he has refrained from “needless comment,” and that 
he “did not start with the intention of proving anything,” and that only 
when he came to the last chapter did he find himself “justified in 
drawing the conclusions set forth.” So difficult is it to see ourselves 
as others at once see us! Even on the second page we meet a comment 
to the effect that Jesus, not improbably, was under the influence of 
the Dhammapada, which is not only needless, but of very doubtful 
truth. While such scholars as Kuenen utterly discredit any connec- 
tion of Christianity and Buddhism, such comments, in a work professing 
only a purpose of compilation of established facts, are much more 
than superfluous. Mr. Holland’s conclusions, again, are at once very 
evident to a discerning reader acquainted with contemporary thought. 
His thesis, from the very beginning, is the hostility of established 


*The Rise of Intellectual Liberty, from Thales to Copernicus. By Frederic May 
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religion to free inquiry. Christianity has been the religion of civilized 
man for centuries. For Christianity, then, the author has slight respect 
as an intellectual force; and he does it scant justice in nearly all its 
aspects. It joined with the brute force of the Roman Empire, he 
believes, to suppress intellectual advance; and only through its decline 
did modern knowledge become possible. Such a philosophy of history 
we must hold to be fundamentally erroneous; and, in comparison with 
those who hold it, even Messrs. Moody and Sankey appear, as Matthew 
Arnold says, to be masters. The vast and enduring spiritual move- 
ment we call Christianity is essentially a liberating and elevating 
agency. To confound it with the bigotries and fanaticisms of men 
naturally incapable of comprehending or manifesting it is a mistake 
which must vitiate the most laborious and sincere historical writing. 
It is well, indeed, that history should be written from such a stand-point 
as from every other; but we may safely leave to men’s calm judgment the 
decision whether history so written is either philosophic or scientific,— 
scientific, as embracing all the facts, or philosophic, as appreciating the 
main laws of human thought and life and the great factors of human 
development. N. P. G. 


Mr. Fiske’s THEOLOGY.* 


Mr. John Fiske’s second address before the Concord School of Philos- 
ophy, given last summer, forms, in connection with his previous lecture 
on the “Destiny of Man,” a summary theology which marks a long- 
desired advance by the scientific school. It is quite true that essentially 
the same ideas may be found in the author’s Cosmic Philosophy, but the 
amount of attention and emphasis there bestowed upon them is much 
slighter than is the case here. That Mr. Fiske has purposely omitted 
the term “ Unknowable” as inadequate is another sign of improvement 
in the Spencerians, although, in giving it up here, the author equals the 
most bigoted of theologians in the character of his remarks upon those 
who have fully exposed the weakness of Mr. Spencer’s theological terms. 
“Shallow writers of every school,” “most dismal twaddle,” “wretched 
positivist rubbish,” — these are hardly specimens of the judicial mind. 
When Mr. Fiske writes the elaborate work on the true nature of Chris- 
tianity which he has in mind, and which we certainly hope he will ac- 
complish, we trust that even this remnant of the odium theologicum, 
which disfigures two or three of these pages, may have passed from his 
mind. Prof. Edward Caird, in his fine little book on Comte, offers an 
example of appreciation of the good in Positivism which Mr. Fiske 
might well emulate. 

The idea of God which survives in the light of modern knowledge is 
the conception which Prof. Allen, in his Continuity of Christian Thought, 
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has contrasted as the Greek thought of Deity with the Latin thought, 
taught most of all by St. Augustine. It sees God in the universe, the 
centre of its life and the soul of its activities. The laws of nature are 
the edicts of his will, and every fact is his commandment. This im- 
manent deity is the one before whom most philosophers have bowed, and 
whom the mystics, that have kept alive the very soul of faith, have ever 
adored. We fail to find in Mr. Fiske’s pages any statement of this 
theology which equals in power or beauty the magnificent chapter of 
Dr. Hedge, in his Reason in Religion, on the Regent God, in which the 
mystic and the philosopher have joined hands. But the lecture before 
us is worthy the attention of all thoughtful men for the great ability 
with which this ancient idea of God as the inward life of the universe 
is developed from the new stand-point of later science. For teleology, 
on the grand scale, Mr. Fiske has ample respect, while rejecting the 
notion of manufacture in favor of that of growth. Anthropomorphism 
he justifies ; and personality seems to him a necessary phrase, far better 
than force, to “ throw out at” the stupendous fact of Deity. And as for 
the name his theory may receive, Pantheism or pot-theism (in Carlyle’s 
phrase), he has a very proper unconcern. The book contains much 
more sound thought than the Destiny of Man, and is not disfigured by 
any final bow to Orthodoxy. N. P. @. 


The Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains, by Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock, is a most striking and impressive story. Not ample enough to be 
styled a great novel, it is a powerful sketch by a master hand of life in 
the strange wilderness of the southern Appalachians. The religion of 
the primitive inhabitants is exhibited in all its naivet¢é and rude vigor ; 
while the prophet, Hiram Kelsey, is an affecting figure alike in his 
distracted life and his devoted death. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) —— 
A Mortal Antipathy is one of those “medicated novels” to which Dr. 
Holmes* genius seems naturally to incline. The medication is, however, 
in this instance such as to attrac’ rather than repel readers who have 
little liking for such physiological plots as that of Elsie Venner. Gyno- 
phobia \ends itself easily to the purposes of a novelist, and probably it is 
only ignorance of the existence of such a strange disease that has pre- 
vented its previous use by some enterprising hack-writer. The dénoue- 
ment seems a little forced. How The Wonder could safely rescue the 
hero from a burning house when no one else dared attempt it is a point 
which seems to be left to the reader’s faith. A rescue from drowning 
would have seemed to be a better device. But plot is never Dr. Holmes’ 
strong point. His inimitable perfections are the keen delineation of 
character in its origin and environment, the continuous humor lighting 
up the most commonplace New England scenes, and the mellow wisdom 
which enforces many a lesson of life as effectually as delightfully, And 
yet the most charming pages of this volume are in the autobiographical 
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introduction. In spite of the numerous fragments which he has given 
us, why will not Dr. Holmes go on and take his own life in a literary 
way completely? It would surely be a unique book. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) —— Rev. E. P. Roe, who enjoys the distinction, such as it 
is, of having more readers than any other American novelist, has lately 
issued two new stories. An Original Belle is a novel of the civil war, 
many of the pages of which are devoted to the battle of Gettysburg and 
the draft riots in New York. These may serve to redeem much of the 
remainder of the book. Mr. Roe’s sentiments are always correct, how- 
ever commonplace; but the conversations in his stories are open to any 
charge but that of commonplaceness. Did human beings ever talk such 
Johnsonese? Driven Back to Eden is a book for young people, Mr. 
Roe’s first venture in this direction. It is a narrative of the experiences 
of a city family in their first year upon a farm, where they find health 
and comfort. Most “green” men from the paved streets would probably 
make many more blunders than this family did, however. Mr. Roe’s 
experience in gardening and small-fruit farming furnishes much useful 
information, which is well interwoven with a story in which love is only 
hinted. As a whole, the book is very much superior to any of the 
author’s other productions we have happened to read, in its faithfulness 
to real life. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) N. P. G. 


Mind Cure on a Material Basis, by Sarah E. Titcomb, is a volume 
made up almost entirely of quotations, largely from materialists, 
designed to show that the cures wrought by the Christian Scientists are 
produced by concentration of thought; that their theology, which affirms 
God to be Infinite Mind, is mistaken; that there is but one substance, 
generally known as matter; that mind in man is the same in quality as 
in animals; that the doctrine of an immortal soul as distinct from an 
immortal body is a delusion ; and that the Bible nowhere teaches the 
existence of an immaterial soul. The compiler evidently has very little 
acquaintance with philosophy or theology, and her work is very crude. 
(Cupples, Upham & Co.)—— The Complete Rhetoric, by Prof. A. H. 
Welsh, author of the work on The Development of the English Language 
and Literature, which made its mark two or three years ago, is a text- 
book of unusual freshness and brightness, crowded with unhackneyed 
illustrations. It is almost entertaining enough for consecutive reading. 
(S. C. Griggs & Co.) —— Rev. R. Heber Newton’s Philistinism is a collec- 
tion of twelve of his later sermons, which deserve a better title. Two 
only of the discourses are especially concerned with the Philistinism of 
Col. Ingersoll. Three give eloquent Broad Church interpretations of 
the leading dogmas of the Church, with a very emphatic rejection of 
their popular versions. The remaining seven discuss the great problems 
of matter, mind, design, pain and evil in nature, the historic Jesus, and 
the argument for immortality in the light of physical science. They 
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contain many brave words of faith that stir the deeps of thought and 
earnest purpose. Long may the preacher of such a gospel continue to 
rebuke the lack of faith within the Church and without it, in the name 
of knowledge, and in the name of religion as well |—— In Griggs’ series 
of German Philosophical Classics, the previous volumes of which have 
been duly noticed in our pages, the last issue is Hegel’s isthetics, a 
critical exposition by Rev. Dr. J. S. Kedney, of the Seabury Divinity 
School. Compared with Hegel’s other works, the Zsthetik is easily 
comprehensible; and Dr. Kedney has presented its substance with a skill 
and thoroughness which keep his exposition up to the high level of the 
previous volumes. There being a good translation of the part which 
treats of the development of the Art-impulse, Dr. Kedney has substi- 
tuted for it an essay of his own, following the lines of the master. We 
have here the anatomy of art. On the many, it must produce the 
impression, in Lowell’s words, that “all beauty is a ghastly bore”; but 
a pleasanter introduction for the student of philosophy, on the contrary, 
to the difficult German scheme of Hegel cannot be found. (S.C. Griggs 
& Co.) N. P. G. 


Dr. John De Witt’s Sermons on the Christian Life are very plain, 
straightforward discourses of a practical character and a familiar style, 
mostly following a close division of the text, and tending to build up an 
earnest and thoughtful character on the well-known lines of a mildly lib- 


eral Orthodoxy. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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